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If you are, in fact, reading this, then you not only have great taste in zines, but 
a miracle has occurred, and after YEARS of hard non-labor in the Fail Factory 
I have completed Roctober #53, one of the finest issues in terms of content, 
but one of the worst in terms of getting published. Most of the genuine 
geniuses involved in this issue got me stuff over two years ago, and the stuff 
they got me was on deadline, better than I deserved, and simply spectacular. 
(Anything you see with my byline was likely cranked out in the last 48 hours 
ina hurricane of efficient mediocrity) This issue took me so long to finish that 
our finest contributor, Gentleman John Battles, COMPLETED A WHOLE 
NOTHER ISSUE OF THE MAG, which you can thoroughly thrill-to by 
flipping this book over (his praises will be sung there, and he still did a gang 
of stuff in #53 as well!). In ignoring this facet of my feeble empire I was not 
being a pure post-pandemic pinhead, mind you. I’m often the busiest of bees, 
running a fine music venue, make sure a lot of people stay paid, healthy, and 
supported, and most importantly, taking care of a teen (+ keeping tabs on other 
youngfolk who have since moved out of Roctober HQ). As far as Daddy Duty, 
I’m doing decent, as the boy recently played hooky to enjoy front row tix at a 
P-Funk concert (where he stood 20 feet away from George’s daughter getting 
pleasured by a puppet --- Mr. Clinton and I can share the Father of the Year 
Award!). Speaking of the kids and the funk, instead of a Table of Contents I’d 
prefer to praise the funk out of each genius contributor this issue. My boy 
helped out with Weird Al scholarship, computer skills, and some anonymous 
artwork. The incredible funk (and punk -- see him do the Damned thing on the 
facing page) cover and interior art is by Jason Mitchell, a beast of an 
illustrator who should be way too successful to return my calls. Gregg 
Turkington’s genius made him a key figure in the MCU, the On Cinema 
Extended Universe, and the Neil Hamburger Bargain Bin, and him dipping 
into the deleted scenes of one of the zines that had the most influence on me 
ever means everything. Madeline Bocaro is the Zelig/Forest Gump of cool, 
having been everywhere awesome and seen/met/experienced all the best of the 
best in the years that mattered. Her resplendent writing, curating, and sincere 
fandom culminated in a spectacular Yoko One book, from which she shared a 
riveting excerpt. Ono illos (and others in the issue) are by Robert Dayton, a 
great friend whom with everyone should get to talk crazy, kooky culture (his 
Canadian Glam book is forthcoming) and Steve Krakow, whose retrospective 
exhibition just hung in a gallery, though a major museum may be in his future. 
Kelly Kuvo helped us start Chic-A-Go-Go, is a true original, and as far as art, 
she is a work of, and a purveyor of the finest of, it. Gary Pig Gold is an 
underground rock writing legend. Of course he’s in Roctober, but honestly, 
it’s a Wayne/Garth “We’re not worthy!” situation. Darren Merinuk was the 
best Garage Rock artist during the greatest non-60s era of Garage Rock, and 
he’s amazingly gotten better in the subsequent decades. Speaking of Canadia, 
Julian Lawrence, the Mayor of Drippytown, is a comics scholar and 
gentleman! K. Thor Jensen is the best kind of artist...a dangerous one! And 
that dude knows what rocks. Using even a tiny fragment of a photo contact 
sheet by Paul Zone elevates this issue, he is my favorite rock photographer. 
And he owns Tom of Finland’s suitcase. And deserves it. Derek Erdman’s 
life is a museum. And he really is a screa-yum. Love that dude. William 
McCurtin’s loyalty to Roctober is humbling, and the work he contributes is 
breathtaking. That Mavis portrait should be the Chicago flag. Christina 
Mighty is the reigning Midwest Dancehall Queen, the 4" ranked International 
DHQ, and her artwork is as regal as her whining. Speaking of titles, The 
Sasaki Family are Art Poet Royalty in this town. Mike Faloon puts the “fan” 
in fanzine, something I admire/envy deeply. Mygg Wfive is absolutely one of 
my favorite artists and people in the world, but perhaps they want to be 
anonymous, so all I will say as an identity clue is that they have an amazing 
Pinterest about (I believe) radical Korean architecture which has 0 followers. 
Jonathan Poletti is one of a kind. Working obsessively on the fringes of 
already fringe zones, his work will be studied by scholars for ages. Making 
sure it gets in print is a worthy mission for this barely-published magazine. 
The Slow Poisoner STARTED A MAD MAGAZINE KNOCKOFF! Check out 
Jreakymagazine.com and...‘Nuff Said! Bug Ramin is the future. This issue’s 
youthful-est contributor comes from the rockingest household in the Twin 
Cities, and getting Bug’s bad-assed portrait of a local kid made good is a coup! 
And for any other artists that I forgot to thank, either my brain is broke or I 
made them up. Special shoutouts to three of the most famous names who 
offered up art and my bum ass ghosted them: Archer Prewitt, Jason Lutes, 
and Turtel Onli. Ill do better in the future! Zine on, my friends! 
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...bands that sound nothing like their names. 
1. Joy Division 
2. The Lollipop Shoppe 
3. The Birthday Party 
4. The Pink Fairies 
5. Madness 


TEN SECOND 
INTERVIEWS 


KLAUS FLOURIDE 
(Dead Kennedys, Legendary Stardust Cowboy) 
Yc Dey KY E&el 


“(lllustration by Alvin Ilverson) 
KF: | drove a taxi in the mid 70s in Boston. One time | 
picked up Caroline Kennedy and her girlfriend. | drove 
them all over Boston, and they ran up a $100 fare. 
Then she tipped me a dollar. 
ME: You should have told her, "You just gave me a 
great idea for a band name!" 


DAVE VANIAN 
(The Damned) 
DV: | just had a Birthday. 
ME : Yeah, it was Bela Lugosi's Birthday recently, too. 
DV: Yes ,I'm actually the same year as he. 
ME: WHAA? 
DV: | mean | was born in the year that he died. 
(Illustration by Ja$on Mitchell [on facing page]) 
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\, Pm really being sincere. Without an ounce of troll-ery I declare Digital Underground’s 

\\1990 masterpiece “The Humpty Dance” the greatest rap record of all time. As an overt 
novelty (both a dance instructional and theme song for the cartoonish Humpty Hump, 
the libidinous Groucho-nosed avatar of DU’s leader, Shock G), it does not have the 
cultural, political, or revolutionary weight of rap’s most significant tracks. But every 
word chosen, every cadence utilized, every note produced, and every joke executed is 
simply perfect. It is the most memorable, effective, joyous rap record ever. 


(LL USE A WORD THAT DON MEAN NOTHING 


“The Humpty Dance” is Funny, Functional, and most importantly, Fonic. 
Humor is at the forefront, but almost all rap (like much of blues, 
spoken word, dance, and other Black American art 

forms) utilizes a punchline 
format, even at its most ., 
serious. Using words @¥ 
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that don’t mean \ ' aS (“they say I’m ugly, 

nothing like, *loopid” NW Wq@-"N"2 wg’) That he remains svelte while indulging in ALL the crackers and 

and “umpty” is silly, but Yo Mae licorice (not to mention lumpy oatmeal and Burger King) is a 

it’s also jazz. And poetry. 9a testament to the cardio-value of his own dance. 

cele tane ean gs RB /GUECO /TS OBVIOUS / ALSO LIKE TO WRITE 
The absurd sex jokes connect “WS Though adamant that this ranks as the greatest song in Hip Hop history, 

Humpty to decades of toasters, j p> | do not argue that Humpty, a/k/a Shock G, a/k/a Gregory Jacobs, is the 

radical songsmiths, and juke joint \ 4 top rapper of all time. But if one wants to do so I will allow thee. 

legends. And it’s genuinely funny On " Before settling in the Bay Area where DU formed, Jacobs split his time 


-- a profound achievement! As. between NYC and Florida, drinking all the hip hop Hennessey they had 


ar as function, while it didn’t A : on their regional shelves, giving him a broader palette than his peers. 
as While 90s Southern Cali went hard for the P-Funk (and 1-o-n-g, when I 


start an dance craze, it 

lived there in 2009 an upcoming Roger-less Zapp concert was being 
treated like a Taylor Swift tour), it was largely the production 
grooves and the lowrider-throwback vibes they were embracing. 
RN. Note that the G-Funk-era coincides with Dr. Dre and Ice T taking 


does provide 
instruction, and aj 
' built-in hedge 
(“No two people ¢ 
’ will do it the same”), so it’s 
areal dance record. More 
importantly, it promised to be a Top 10 hit, 
and was so copiously catchy it achieved 
that goal (#1 Rap, #7 R&B, a side-eye 
earning #11 Pop). Most importantly, it is a 
phonic wonder. “All right, stop whatcha 
doin’, ‘cause I'm about to ruin/The image 
and the style that ya used to” is not only a 
bold pre-amble to a manifesto of a new 
school of cool, it is perfect to the ear. I 
cannot adequately express this in my non- J 
Humpty-level wordcraft, but I urge thee to 
play it now to see what I mean. 


PLEASE ALLOW ME 70 
BUMP THEE 


Decades on, Humpty remains a hero for 
our times. He’s sex positive, bold, silly, 
hungry, and a generous lover (in the 69 
his Humpty nose will tickle your rear). 
Certainly there are problematic songs in 
DU’s catalogue (as Humpty reminds us, 
he previously, much like a multi- 
indicted ex-Prez, said “grab ‘em in the 
biscuits,” and let’s not dwell upon the 
Chinese teen Sex Packet), but Humpty 
is into consent with both lovers and 
rival rappers (“Please allow me to bump g 
thee”). He is not a body shamer, he just 
wants to tickle that fat girl, while 
acknowledging his own physical issues 


OFF their KISS-inspired attire. Jacobs’ crew embraced not only 
the music (as a pre-DU DJ he was once fired for playing the 15 1/2 
minute version of “Knee Deep” on a commercial radio station) 

but the theatrics, absurdity, humor, and A fro-Futuristic 
expansiveness of Funkadelic, making his group the true Sons 
1) of the P. When Jacobs died of an overdose in 2021 everyone 
‘W) who knew him went on about his pure talent, his multi- 

L instrumentalist dexterity, and his artistic virtuosity. As a 
producer he not only worked with DU alum like Tupac and 
Mystic, but did an actual track for Prince, a high 
acknowledgment of prowess. I saw a cheapo documentary 
about DU, shot at a lowpoint, and Jacobs seemed troubled, 
showing signs of mental challenges, but it was more of a 
troubled genius vibe than a troubled loser vibe. “The 
umpty Dance” was genuinely funny, but Shock G was 
Ano joke, and his greatness was proven by crafting one of 
‘the best works of art in his 
chosen field. He had 
vision. He had i 
triumph. And 
he’s even 
got his 
own 
dance. 
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Acid Communisme 


by Julian 


That’s just 
fegression Through 
NX | Capitalist Realism. 


What = You 
SvggesT we 
ce then? 


by Jake Austen 
Life is long. And my brain is wonky. So I genuinely forget sometimes 
many, many things I’ve done. One particular hazy life-chunk came 
into fuzzy focus when I was reminded that not only was there a 
magazine called Time Out Chicago (for eight years, ending in 2013), 
but that I did hundreds of reviews, articles, and interviews for said 
magazine. This blurry recollection is not helped by the mag not 
making any of my writing available on their existing Website (other 
than an if-I-do-say-so-myself awesome piece I wrote where I broke 
down every Chicago performance by Prince, which they reprinted 
after his death). One of my pandemic time killers/memory joggers was 
going over the transcripts of some of the interviews I did for the 
magazine, and I thought I’d feature highlights and excerpts here, many 
featuring material cut out of the now-lost published versions. 
DEBBIE HARRY (2012) 


(Blondie contact sheet by Paul Zone) 


I spoke briefly to Harry by phone when Blondie was touring in support 
of Panic of Girls, but the piece was relegated to the now-purged 
Website because it was the same week as my print interview that ends 
this feature. This was also weirdly condensed to about half this length, 
even though it was on the Web where pixels are cheap. Obviously, 
Blondie is one of the greatest bands of all time, a groovy cross-genre 
art-pop act that redefined punk. Harry, universally acknowledged as 
a_ riveting frontperson, was unquestionably my number one 
Rock’n’Roll crush as a kid (and adult). I should have felt nervous 
talking to her but my close friendship with her longtime buddy Paul 
Zone made me feel like I already knew her, and this went smooth. Her 
fascinating autobiography later proved that no one is better at telling 
her story than her, but this is still a decent interview. 

Nikki Minaj recently bailed on doing the Summer Jam concert in 
New York because a radio DJ called her out for not being true to 
hip hop. When Parallel Lines came out and the mainstream 
accepted you, did punk people in New York turn on you? 

There were some people that were really turned off because it was the 
first time it had been done and it’s very shocking, sometimes people 
really don’t like change. It’s terrible to have to admit how old I am, 
but I remember when Bob Dylan went electric from folk, and the 
response to that was violent, people got really upset. 

Was the reaction you got that extreme? 

We got a lot of criticism; some people loved it, some people hated it. 
But there were people who wouldn’t talk to us anymore. Furthermore 


I doubt very sincerely (Minaj) didn’t play New York because of 
remarks from the hip hop community. 

What records did you listen to growing up? 

I listened to radio, I didn’t have a whole lot of records. I had some 
early, early ones. I had some Chuck Berry and Fats Domino. 

Your parents were OK with you buying Chuck Berry records? 
Yes and no, I think they were part of another generation, they were big 
band kind of people, I don’t think they were really aware of it, they 
thought Elvis was disgusting. (laughs) 

Blondie early on seemed to have so many influences and drew 
from so many styles. 

I think that’s how you develop your own voice, by selecting your 
influences and letting them happen and having the experience. When 
you write something of your own these things, not that that you are 
consciously copying, are part of your makeup, part of your inspiration, 
so it will shine thru somehow. 

What was the most unusual cover song you did in the early days? 
(laughs) Geez, I dunno, I haven’t thought about this stuff for a long 
time, I think really early on we used to do a song called 
“Narcisissima,” I can’t remember the who the artist was, but I sort of 
remember how the song went (possibly the 1972 album cut from Don 
McLean about as bold woman without a belly button). We used to do 
a cover of “Goldfinger.” 

It always seemed like you weren’t just influenced by musicians, 
that that your vocal delivery also drew from cinema, that you were 
acting your lines as much as singing them. 

In general I think Blondie is about leading ladies and film stars, that 
seductive, innocent, alluring platinum blonde coming across the screen 
and shining out at the audience. I was always affected by that, as many 
people were. 

Any leading lady specifically? 

I think all of them, of course Marilyn is very dear to me because of her 
wonderful ability as a comic, but I think most of them actually, they 
were all pretty fabulous. 

But it wasn’t just your command of the spotlight and your 
charisma, you delivered lines like an actress, you sang with a 
special kind of drama in your line delivery. Had you had a 
background in acting? 

I was very interested in acting, but it just seemed to not happen that 
way. 

You and Chris have one of the most enduring partnerships in rock 
music, you still talk every day. How did this happen? Everybody 
else starts hating each in other in rock music? 

(laughs) 1 don’t know if its true that everybody hates everybody, I just 
think that Chris is a wonderful person I really love him and I hope he 
feels the same way about me. Were business partners as well as friends 
as well as ex-lovers, so we have a lot of life we’ve shared. We talk 
every day because we have a lot to talk about. 

Some of the punk rockers in the early seventies New York scene 
note that they never hung around with anyone as beautiful as you, 
they were used to ugliness. Was that a weird vibe for you? 

I don’t know. I’m glad that I’m pretty, but I was trying really hard to 
be good at what I wanted to do, so it wasn’t like I was standing there 
wanting people to think I’m nice looking. 

Obviously, but when you were just hanging out did anyone act 
uncomfortable, or creepy around you? 

(laughs) Not that I noticed. 

One last esoteric question: In the Parallel Lines LP there’s a lyric 
sheet with the lyrics for the song “Parallel Lines,” but there’s no 
such song on the album. 

Right. 

Why? 

I don’t know, it was just a fragment of an idea, I just threw it on with 
the credits, it is just sort of about the poetic idea of a near miss. It was 
never a song. It wasn’t a full lyric, just four lines. 


BEACH BOYS (MIKE LOVE & BRUCE JOHNSTON) (2012) 


(Mike Love Illustration by Derek Erdman) 


Mike Love’s singing was responsible for the success of some of the 
greatest records of all time. I got to talk to him and Bruce Johnston 
(who has been singing and playing in the Beach Boys since 1965 when 
Brian Wilson stopped touring to focus on writing and production, and 
needed somebody to fill his spot on the road) in advance of their very 
weird 50th anniversary tour. For this tour the competing Love-led 
Beach Boys and Wilson’s touring band got together---literally. There 
was just a jam-packed stage filled with two full bands playing 
simultaneously, with way more drums and guitars than even a Trans 
Siberian Orchestra needs. Anyhoo, I did this interview by phone in the 
basement of the old CAN-TV public access studio during a break from 
taping my kiddie dance show Chic-A-Go-Go, I had to hand transcribe 
while talking, and this was likely one of a dozen or more interviews 
they did that day. Thus, I was all business, foregoing asking the weirdo 
questions I really wanted to get into (like a deep dive into the 
recording/filming of the theme song for the Annette movie The 
Monkeys Uncle). I decided to instead give the sometimes unloved Love 
some love, but 10 years later there is nothing more striking about this 
interview than a passage that could not possibly sound more like a 
President Trump impersonation (praising “Kokomo” as a “huge 
record...they say it was bigger than “Good Vibrations...”). 


Mike, your singing style has a lot to do with selling Brian Wilson’s 
ideas, yet you’re kind of ignored by critics. 


Mike Love: Part of that stems from the fact that I was not included in 
the writing credits for “California Girls,” “I Get Around,” and other 
songs. When Uncle Murray did the publishing he just didn’t put my 
name on them. So there was the impression that Brian did everything, 
which wasn’t true I was responsible for a lot of concepts and a lot of 
lyrics. 

Bruce Johnston: If Mike didn’t do what he did, we would not be 
standing here. Brian’s amazing, but Mike is so aware of what the 
public wants. 

In 1987 you made a rap collaboration record with the Fat Boys... 
ML: “Wipeout!” That was great, really brilliant! It was number one on 
MTV for about a month 

Did you get to perform for a hip hop audience? 

BJ: No, it as more they were visiting our audience. 

ML: It was our idea to do this, and their album sold 2,800,000 copies 
off of “Wipeout!” 

It was your idea? 

ML: Of course! 

BJ: We were in Houston, we met their German speaking Swiss 
manager, and we suggested the instrumental “Wipeout,” if they did the 
rap we would find the hook in terms of the chorus. It went #1 in 
Germany, #2 in England! 

Speaking of England, Bruce, you were on Pink Floyd’s The Wall. 
BJ: Well I was like a little sonic window dressing on it, I did some of 
the vocal arrangements and got to sing on it. But honestly what 
happened was they approached the Beach Boys — no one knows this — 
to sing on The Wail. We got our act together, we were in Dallas, we 
got a great studio the next day after the concert, but (Pink Floyd) just 
couldn’t get down there, they were so behind, so we couldn’t get the 
bands connected. 

That would have been something. 

BL: (sighs) Something and a half! 

What’s the single Beach Boys recording you’re most proud of? 
ML: “Good Vibrations” was unlike anything that came before. I 
collaborated with Brian, I wrote every word of the lyrics of that single, 
which was enormously successful. I also collaborated on “Kokomo,” 
which was another #1 record, huge record, they say it was bigger than 
“Good Vibrations.” And although it’s a wonderful record, and I dig 
the heck out of it, and the audience loves it and sings along, “Good 
Vibrations,” I’d say is, probably the one I’m most proud of 

How about the track you wish the Beach Boys never recorded? 
BJ: Some cockamamie song from some movie we did in the 80s. It 
was terrible! I think I blocked the name out my head. 

What was the movie about? 

BJ: A little boy who was being a bad boy all the time (1990’s Problem 
Child, which inexplicable has a Beach Boys title track instead of the 
AC/DC song). 

ML: I wasn’t a big fan of some of the (Smile) lyrics done by Van Dyke 
Parks. I had no problems with the music or vocals, Brian’s voice was 
amazing! But some of the lyrics were a bit much for me. See, I’m a 
guy who thinks that words are meant for a reason, they have a purpose, 
which is to communicate, and if you get too out there...its as if Lewis 
Carroll visited the Beach Boys. I’m the one who did every single word 
of “California Girls,” and that is so descriptive and inclusive of all the 
girls in different parts of the United States, I think about stuff like that 
when I write a lyric. So when you get a lyric that’s too indecipherable 
or doesn’t make any sense, although it can be appreciated as, what do 
you call it, creative, I’m competitive by nature. I want that music to be 
successful, I want it to sell. Art and commerce together, if you can find 
the right balance you’re in good shape. 


BLOWELY (2007) 
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(Illustration by K. Thor Jensen) 
This was the weird world of Blowfly phone calls. Assuming, correctly, 
that I was Caucasian, the pornographic parodist (formerly known as 
R&B singer/songwriter Clarence Reid) tried to endear himself to 
me/made me sad and uncomfortable, by suggesting that during his 
upcoming Chicago concert we roleplay a slavemaster/slave scenario 
on Stage. Visiting the Pitchfork music festival that week praise for this 
uneasy interview was heaped upon my by the Drag City crew, 
including Will Oldham, who at the time was also enamored with R. 
Kelly (due to the recent “Trapped In A Closet” frenzy), so maybe their 
judgment that week has not stood the test of time. I did double duty on 
this by having him record a message to the kids to play on my kiddie 
dance show, Chic-A-Go-Go, in which he gave a Just Say No message 
that was so specific it functioned as much as a drug shopping list as it 
did a warning. Here are hghlights. 
Blowfly: All you white boys in Chicago better watch out, because if 
you don’t come to my show I’ll put the Blowfly curse on you and 
you'll wake up with pussy where your dick used to be!” 
You have some Chicago song parodies on your recent records, like 
“TI Believe My Dick Can Fly,” but I understand your version of 
Jerry Butler and the Impressions’ “Your Precious Love’ is 
something you have been doing for many years. 
“Your Precious Cunt!” Curtis Mayfield came up to me angry and said 
‘Why’d you mess with a song of Jerry’s and you’ ve never done one of 
mine?’ He had ‘Keep On Pushing’ out at the time, so right there on the 
spot,” “I wrote, ‘Keep on screwing...” 
Do you have any messages to the children of Chicago? 
Hello out there, kids, I know what some of your parents are thinking, 
‘What is the notorious Blowfly doing talking to kids about anything?’ 
Well, you look them straight in the eye, kids, and you tell them this: 
‘Blowfly has never ever drank, never smoked, never used drugs, or 
steroids, or any kinds of barbiturates, ever, ever, ever!’ Listen, kids 
who listen to thugs, we dig boogers...but we don’t do drugs. I’m 
Blowfly, music is life, life is music. Your friend Blowfly I’m out of 
here (ominous cackling laugh). 


BOOTSY COLLINS (2011) 


(Illustration by Freaky “Freddie” Gunderson-Ramirez) 
William “Bootsy” Collins is the alchemist of funk. The bassist has 
pulled off a half-century magic trick by establishing himself as one of 
R&B’s greatest sideman (with James Brown, Parliament-Funkadelic, 
Bill Laswell, Dee-Lite, and others) while rejecting the sideman’s 
natural invisibility by developing a_ riveting, cartoon-like, 
extraterrestrial stage presence. I spoke to him while he was promoting 
his ambitious release, Tha Funk Capitol of the World, a concept album 
serving as a musical biography/treatise that tells stories bigger than 
Bootsy, with contributions from Al Sharpton, Bobby Womack, Samuel 
L. Jackson, Ice Cube, a beyond the grave Jimi Hendrix, and Bernie 
Worrell. I was pleasantly surprised that the interview was not given in 
his bombastic character, and in my other identity as a talent booker at 
a music venue I have been impressed at how Bootsy knows his value, 
and though I’m sad I can’t afford him in my 500 capacity room, I love 
to see a legend whose talent is priceless insist on getting PAID. In 
addition, one of my greatest sources of shame was discovering years 
late that I overlooked an email Bootsy sent me in regards to some 
footage of my friend and hero Pedro Bell... I ghosted Casper the 
Funky Ghost! 
Do you have any good memories of playing in Chicago? 
Oh man! Chicago was one of the first cities that really embraced the 
funk! It was a whole love affair going on there. You may be too young 
to remember the Bud Billiken Parade... 
They still have it... 
Well, it’s probably not like it was. New Orleans doesn’t really have 
anything on that parade, that was Chicago’s Mardi Gras. I remember 
riding on the float, and I was so into being around people, they had me 
up on this big float, and I started feeling like an animal in a cage, I just 
wanted to touch all the people who were looking and waving, and I’m 
so far away. It was just incredible. We would do the record stores in 
Chicago, in-stores, it was a whole love affair going on there. 
You were in your full costume? 
Oh yeah! C’mon man? I was always in full costume! The show was 
just the show and Bootsy was always Bootsy. I think that’s what 
caught up to me later on in life, I didn’t know how to not be Bootsy, 
but that’s a whole ‘nother story. 
Tell me about this record, it seems really different and ambitious? 
The hardest part is finding someone who can trust you, I call it ‘go to 
Vegas and gamble on you.’ Mascot Records trusted me to let me 
really, really do what I wanted to do. I didn’t want this album to be a 


record about e, I’ve had my me time, my me time is great, I wouldn’t 
change it for nothing. I didn’t want the record to be just about me, I 
wanted it to be more about where I got my funk from, a tribute to 
records and how I got started and who inspired me. So I wanted to 
point the way to the ones before me, where I got my funk from. A lot 
of black people didn’t know Jimi Hendrix like the White audiences 
know him, and they don’t know he’s my hero, he was one of the main 
guys I looked up to, and I thought people need to know this stuff. I 
could find ways to expose these things because our history is so 
important and we’re letting it go, and I wanted to put it in print so 
people will have a record of where we got this funk from. 

Do you think the world is ready for a humble Bootsy? 

It don’t even matter. I don’t really care what the world is ready for. If 
I had ever cared what the world was ready for we wouldn’t be having 
this conversation. It’s not about what the world is ready for, it’s about 
what time I think it is. And for me it’s time to put the emphasis off of 
me and onto what it really important. I’m spreading hope like dope on 
this album and if they don’t get that if a kid don’t pick this record up 
and realize that he can go much further than I did then ain’t nothing 
else I can do. I had fun recording this record and I’ve been taking 
criticism and rejection since day one. When I came to Motown and 
they shut the door on me just because I wanted to meet James Jamison 
I was hurt a little bit but it empowered me and made me want to 
practice more. Same thing happened with James Brown. When he told 
me I wasn’t on the one and I didn’t have it, it made me practice more. 
I would love for people to love this record, but I’m not in love with 
them loving this record. I just did the record the way it needed to be 
done. 

AIR SUPPLY (2009) 


(Illustration by Steve Krakow) 
Russell Hitchcock and Graham Russell met in the mid-seventies while 
performing in an Australian production of Jesus Christ Superstar and 
went on to make romantic soft rock tunes that ruled international 
charts in the eighties. I spoke by phone to Hitchcock, and after having 
him record a little song to play for my historic wife on her birthday, I 
heard his smooth vocal tones give his take on Air Supply’s place in the 
Guilty Pleasure Hall of Fame. 
Why would anyone feel guilty loving Air Supply? 
I guess some people are involved in other forms of music that 
aren’t...us. I had a friend of mine who used to play with Ozzy 
Osbourne and he told me, ‘I love your music but I can’t tell anyone 
about it or they’ll beat the crap out of me.’ 
Have you ever been tempted to rock harder? 
My favorite band apart from the Beatles is AC/DC. We played shows 
with them in the seventies in Australia when we first started and I 
would have loved to be in a band like that, but my voice isn’t suited to 
that kind of thing. 
What was the reaction of AC/DC fans when you played? 
In those days everyone was just happy to be able to work anywhere, 
but obviously if a show was a full on rock ‘n’ roll setup and we came 
on we took our lumps. 


I imagine so, Australian pub gigs are infamous for being rough. 
Very early on it wasn’t the best. They came to primarily drink and 
listen to loud rock ’n’ roll music. We played loud, but it certainly 
wasn’t rock n roll. I don’t remember any occasions of being too badly 
threatened, and in fact a few nights it was funny because the guys that 
wanted to hurt you couldn’t standup straight so that wasn’t really a 
problem. You know, I have maybe fifteen or twenty tattoos, which 
quite surprises people. They say, “That doesn’t go with the music,” 
and I tell that just because I sing and I love these songs doesn’t mean 
I have to go around in a lemon colored Ralph Lauren sweater tied 
around my neck and white pants and loafers. I am a child of the inner 
city in Melbourne who grew up very poor and liked that kind of music. 
And one who, fortunately, met up with Graham Russell and gets to 
sing some of the greatest love songs ever written. 

What’s your most outrageous tattoo? 

I have an angel on my back, actually a naked woman with wings. 
That seems appropriate, what could be more romantic than a 
naked angel? 

It’s very provocative if you get my drift. Years ago when I was in Los 
Angeles getting one of my first tattoos it was late in the morning and 
when I came out there were four full on Hell’s Angels standing across 
the pavement blocking my path. The biggest one said, “You’re the guy 
with Air Supply?” I thought they were going to beat the crap out of 
me, but I said, ‘Yes I am.’ Then he said, ‘My wife’s a really big fan of 
yours, do you think I could get an autograph and a picture with you?’ 
Whatever you need, dude, it’s all yours. These things happen. We’ve 
been around over thirty years and we’ve seen all of it, done most of it, 
and we’re still happy to be having the career that we do. 

But has there ever been a moment, maybe when you we’re hanging 
with Angus Young, or trying to pick up a punk rock chick, or 
listening to a Philip Glass composition, where you felt a little guilty 
that you were in Air Supply? 

I have never, not for a moment, been embarrassed to be in Air Supply, 
Does Russell Hitchcock have any guilty pleasures? 

Well, I have to watch my weight because I’m getting on in years, but 
I love créme brulee, it’s my favorite dessert. So when I eat that, which 
is rare, I feel guilty about it. This is going to be a really lame interview. 
What are talking about, Air Supply is the créme brulee of music! 
Perfect! We can use that in future. Whenever someone asks how would 
I describe our music I'll say, it’s like créme brulee. 


MAVIS STAPLES (2011) 
The worst take on music I have ever had in my life was my 
longstanding feeling from childhood through early adulthood that I 
needed to hear Pops Staples sing lead more on Staple Singers songs, 
and thus was not 100% Team Mavis. I still contend that Pops’ gentle, 
distinct voice, easy, commanding stage presence, kind, determined 
personality, pure guitar wizardry, and wonderful songwriting are the 
best of the best, But even spending a second of my life desiring less 
Mavis is utter madness. Akin to Pops’ surprising vocal softness, Mavis 
has a voice that catches you off guard with its husky power. One of the 
best things about growing up on the South Side was seeing musical 
greats in your community. Waiting in line behind Pops in the bank on 
71st street was my highlight until the day we went to see Pops get 
honored at the library downtown. We got there early and sat in the 
third row, and soon after we took our seats the entire Staples family 
sat next to us! Then Mavis asked us to take a picture of them all 
together with her instamatic camera. So real! A few years later I got 
to sit with Mavis and her sister and brother at a table at Fitzgerald’s 
when our friend Dave Hoekstra helped with a documentary about the 
family. I believe that was the event where the magnificent Kelly Hogan 
first sang with Mavis which brought Staples into the Hideout realm, 
which helped make even non-South Siders realize how much this down 
to earth, yet magically regal, woman is part of the fabric of Chicago. 
Best story to come out of that: She played the Hideout fest and had on 


her tech rider “Big Ass Throne.” So they built her a grand throne 
worthy of her royal stature. However, “Big Ass Throne” means a drum 
stool for a large drummer, something most rider readers would know, 
but clearly her deserved Queenhood made every experienced Hideout 
person see things otherwise. That throne now lives in the Hideout 
dressing room. Mavis mentions in this interview a song her brother 
and a soon-to-be famous neighbor sang with the watermelon vendor, 
and she had not heard Oscar Brown, Jr.’s recording of this street song, 
so I was able to send her his version. After this interview ran Mavis 
sent a hand-written thank you card. 
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What neighborhood did you grow up in? 

I grew up on 33rd Street, I went to Doolittle grammar school on 35th 
Street, all of us that grew up in that area, my neighbors were Sam 
Cooke, Lou Rawls, all went to Doolittle, we called it the dirty 30s. I 
went to Parker High School, Francis Parker. I started growing up on 
33rd Street then we moved to the West Side, 14th and Ashland, and 
two blocks down was 12th Street. My sisters and my brothers and I we 
would sneak down to 12th Street, this is where I was introduced to the 
Blues. And we would sneak down there and peep in the cracks in the 
walls and see the Blues singers. That area over, Jew Town, 12th Street, 
where we would go shopping down there and get the Polish sausages 
and pork chop sandwiches, all of that’s gone now You would see the 
open air Blues singers playing on Maxwell street or you would see it 
in clubs. We could actually peep through certain cracks in the door and 
you’d see the Blues singers, Muddy Waters and Howling Wolf, and 
those guys. We couldn’t go in. 

Do you remember the names of the clubs? 

No I don’t think I ever knew the names. I was about 13, 14. Also, we 
would, in the winter time, rent ice skates and try to ice skate in the 
vacant lot where the ice would form. My sisters and I, we would play 
jacks we would jump rope, we would jump Double Dutch, we’d play 
1 2 3 O'Leary with a tennis ball. The girls would play hopscotch. We 
would run after the watermelon man, when we lived in the dirty 30s, 
that was the time I was fortunate enough to see the horses and wagons. 
The wagons would pull the watermelon and the ice man and the coal 
man. 


I know how Oscar Brown, Jr. would sing about how those guys 
would have their own songs. 

Yeah, and my brother and Sam Cooke, they would work on the 
watermelon man’s wagon, and they would sing a song, like, “Hey 
watermelon, here, get your red, ripe, juicy watermelon, man,” and we 
would run to the window. The rag man, they would sing, with the 
horses pulling their wagon, they would have their own songs. In the 
dirty 30s I was really young and was like 7 and 8 years old. I just 
remember Sam Cooke singing that song. 

Just to backtrack a little, when you were a teenager on the West 
Side I’m assuming that you didn’t have secular music in the 
house... 

No we didn’t, we didn’t have a lot of secular music, that’s why I say I 
was introduced to the Blues then, it was the first time I heard the Blues 
Did you feel you were doing something naughty? 

Yeah well, not really, we liked the music, we would just run down 
there and peep in and just see them playing music but we knew we 
were being bad peeping in there. We never got caught. It would be in 
the afternoon and they would be playing, I don’t remember ever going 
down there at night time. 

Were you worried about Pops? 

My father wouldn’t have liked that. We couldn’t have cards in the 
house, I never learned how to play cards, he didn’t let us have any 
cards in the house, and no music other than Gospel music. When I 
started high school that was when I could hear what I wanted to hear 
because I didn’t go home for lunch, I had to go home for lunch when 
I was in grammar school. You can’t help but hear the jukeboxes and 
when we started travelling was when Pops started backing up off it 
because he couldn’t keep us from hearing James Brown. But we 
wouldn’t play it in the house. 

What else do you remember going to see when you were young? 

I remember I was in grammar school and my teacher took us to the 
planetarium and I was amazed that I could see the sky and the stars 
inside. And teacher would take us on field trips to the museum, the 
Field Museum like that. I was very young then. We would be on a bus. 
One teacher took us to the movies to see a movie called Red Shoes. It 
may have been the Tivoli on 63rd and Cottage Grove. My teacher 
would take us to the Brookfield Zoo. Another teacher, the first time I 
saw Lena Horne, Stormy Weather, a teacher took us to see Stormy 
Weather. 1 thought Lena Horne was the prettiest lady I’d ever seen. I 
remember twice...one of our teachers took us to see Stormy Weather 
and one of them took us to see Red Shoes, and that was about a 
ballerina. An early memory was going to the Regal Theater on 47th 
Street to see, I don’t know if it was Ike and Tina Turner. By then we 
were singing because we were on the show at the Regal, but my good 
times were in church. We would go and see Gospel singers that came 
in town and that was a big thing. For us to go see the professional 
gospel singers like the Blind Boys, and the Dixie Hummingbirds, and 
the Nightingales, Clara Ward Singers. Pops would take us to wherever 
they were singing 

So not just to your own church, you would go to other churches if 
there was a big group coming in? 

Right, and most of the big groups would mostly go to DuSable high 
school. The churches would have a package come, three or four groups 
on the same show, they would go to DuSable high school. But we 
would go to different churches to hear maybe one group. Sometimes 
Pops would take us to Kankakee or Joliet to see someone. 

Is this before you started performing? 

We were performing, but we weren’t professional yet, we didn’t have 
a record yet. I was about nine or ten when my father started taking us 
to shows. I would see the Davis Sisters. This lady Ruth Davis, she had 
a heavy voice like me, and we’d go see the Gospel Harmonettes and it 
would just be a shouting good time. I was just a kid I would love to 
see these ladies jump up and shout, and because they got happy 
sometimes they would throw their pocket books. It was interesting for 


me to see these different Gospel singers and the way they would sing 
and the way they would come off the stage and walk down the aisle of 
the church, and it was a happy time for me, it was really interesting to 
see them sing different songs and the way they would sing and what 
they would have on. They would have different robes on, like choir 
robes, but there would be some gold strips coming down the side, and 
nobody sang with guitar until we started singing with guitar. There 
would be organ, and the male singers would just sing a capella, and 
pat their feet and pat the side of their thighs to keep time. It was really 
different times, and it seems like when we started singing, when Pops 
started playing guitar, other people started playing guitar. The 
ministers wouldn’t let Pops in some of their churches with his guitar, 
and he had to show them in the Bible where it says, “Praise him with 
strings,” so they had to back off and let Pops in the church with a 
guitar. But it was only organs and pianos for the gospel singers and the 
male quartets only sang a capella. 

What has changed the most about Chicago? 

Since I was a child so much has changed. But as a child you don’t see 
a whole lot when you are growing up unless you are a person that just 
gets out, unless your parents do, and take you more places, they take 
you Downtown. You more or less stay in your neighborhood, you see 
the same thing everyday, you walk from 33rd to 35th Street, to school, 
and you might walk around to your friends’ house, who might live on 
37th Street. But as a child, a Black child, you don’t see a whole lot, 
and I started seeing more after we started singing. My father on 
Sundays would take us on a ride in the car but it wouldn’t be 
downtown, it would be like to 47th Street. Pops would show us 
buildings that he put bricks on, he would tell us, ‘I put many bricks on 
that building right there,’ and we would say, ‘Daddy, you helped to 
build it.” He was a construction worker and he helped to build a lot of 
the buildings in Chicago, and now it’s been so long. If I was a child 
who knew about keeping a diary back then I would have a lot more, 
but we were poor. My father worked at the stockyard then, he worked 
at Crane Construction company, we didn’t get to see a whole lot, not 
as much as children with parents who were willing to do those things. 
What do you think in Chicago has stayed the same? 

I think Chicago has grown, every area has grown, nothing has really 
stayed the same. If I go down in 33rd Street today I can’t see where 
the old buildings were that I remembered. I can’t see 506 E. 33rd 
Street, it’s all Prairie Shores now, even 14th and Ashland is built up 
different. We lived at 1420S. Ashland, it’s different now. Chicago has 
grown for the better of course. You have different neighborhoods that 
are more beautiful than they were back then, everything you go over 
in that, do you call it Bronzeville, and that’s all different, it’s beautiful, 
it’s good. I go down Michigan where the Bud Billiken parade...now 
those buildings are still there, but they were always big, big apartment 
buildings and big homes, that have been kept, which is good. But 
everything, even the beach we used to go to, 39th Street Beach, all of 
that looks better now. Chicago has changed for the better now. 33rd 
Street was slums, we lived in the slums, we were poor, we weren’t 
rich. Our house was clean, our mother was a good homemaker, and so 
we used to see people on the back porch. You don’t see the back 
porches with a lot of stairs anymore and the alleys are cleaner. You 
used to hate to walk down an alley, you’d be killed walking down an 
alley. Bad things happen in the alley, but alleys are clean now, they’re 
concrete, back then alleys was dirt. But everything Chicago that I knew 
growing up has changed for the better 

How has Chicago influenced your work? 

Well Chicago is my work. Chicago is the music city. Chicago is the 
home of the Blues, the home of Gospel, R&B, Curtis Mayfield, the 
Chi-Lites, all of the Gospel singers, the Caravans, the Soul Stirrers, the 
Highway QCs, and of course all the Blues people. Chicago was good 
for our work, for what we do. My father was the leader of our group, 
he taught us how to sing, what we sing, but it was good for us here 
because of all of the churches. Chicago had more churches than 


anywhere, storefront churches, churches everywhere in Chicago, so it 
was good for us. Actually the very first church that we sang, it used to 
be that they would raise an offering and you would split the offering 
with the minister, with the church, and I think the very first money we 
made was $7 and I remember the next was $17, but that was the way 
it was when you were singing church music, Gospel music. I don’t 
know how the others did theirs but as we grew we would sing in 
churches, and we would go to Kankakee, Maywood, Evanston, Joliet, 
and we kept on singing and started making records, and that was what 
you called a professional singer. So they would sell tickets to see us 
and we would leave town to sing we would go to Atlanta, Memphis, 
Indiana, New Orleans. It was just a growing process. But I consider 
Chicago the best music city in the world because we have it all. We 
have Blues, Gospel, R&B, we have some folk singers, we have some 
Country singers. In Chicago you go over to Fitzgerald’s you can hear 
any kind of music. I can’t think of that Country guy that lived here, 
but I was surprised that we have a Country singer in Chicago. I hadn’t 
known it til I met him in Nashville and then he had a show down at the 
Millennium (Park), and I found out he lived here, so we have it all. 
Chicago is the music city, and there are people coming from Europe, 
from all over the place going down to Buddy Guy’s, can’t beat it. Can’t 
beat Chicago for music 


WANDA JACKSON (2012) 


(Illustration by Darren Merinuk) 


As I get older some things have become a blur, and I honestly cannot 
remember how many time I have seen Wanda Jackson perform, I am 
murky about when Roctober did a lengthy interview with her, and I am 
not sure if we captured audio or video of Ms. Jackson for Chic-A-Go- 
Go. But I will never forget the spell her 1950s rockabilly records had 
upon me, I will certainly recall how surprisingly vibrant and 
interesting her autobiography (2017’s Every Night is Saturday Night) 
turned out to be, and as I have recently focused on collecting her 
massive discography of Country, Rock&Roll, gospel, and foreign 


of a Century of music making. For that length of history the Rock n 
Roll Hall of Famer was been one of the most dynamic artists in 
American music, establishing herself as the Queen of Rockabilly in the 
1950s, a successful country artist in the 60s, a Gospel performer in the 
70s, and of the biggest stars in the rockabilly revival over the last 
thirty+ years. Despite my broken brain, I fondly recall this phone 
conversation with Wanda (and her husband). 
Did you get to play in Chicago in the 1950s on the WLS Barn 
Dance? 
For some reason I don’t think I ever did the Barn Dance. I do 
remember one time in the 50s I did a package show in Chicago, I 
remember it was with country artists, it could have been Webb Pierce, 
Hank Snow, people like that. My mother and I drove from Oklahoma 
City to Chicago, and for some reason I had to change clothes and do 
my makeup in the car (laughs). Things like that stick in your memory. 
For these package shows who backed you up? 
I'd usually be at the mercy of the house band. 
If it were a straight country band would that make it hard for 
them to get your rockabilly vibe right? 
Absolutely. One time I played Las Vegas at the Showboat casino and 
the headliner was Bob Wills and the Texas Playboys. Trying to get 
Western Swing band to play “Fujiyama Mama,” sounded ridiculous, 
to put it nicely. I had to fight through that every night. Finally I did 
form my own band. 
You had Big Al Downing in your band, making you one of the few 
interracial country acts, was that ever a problem? 
One time in Billings, Wyoming I hadn’t done but one or two songs 
when the manager said. ‘You’ll have to get the Black boy off the stage, 
we don’t allow Blacks in our club.’ I turned around and told the band, 
‘OK guys, pack up, were leaving right now,’ so they started to unplug 
things, and the manager says ‘Wait, hold everything, the rest of you 
can stay.’ I said ‘Yes, but he’s part of my band, so if he isn’t welcome, 
none of us are.’ He thought for just a few seconds and said, ‘OK, just 
go ahead.’ So Al got to stay, but I was ready to go. I only had a four- 
piece band, if you took Al out I didn’t have hardly anything left. 
Speaking of a small band, even though you got so much attention 
for your record with Jack White, I love the simple approach on 
the new album. 
Thank you very much that’s exactly what Justin Townes Earle said. 
He said on Jack’s album there was so much music and everything, and 
he said I’d like to do a record now where you stand out and not the 
instrumentation, and that’s exactly what he did. 
It’s incredible that you’ve been a performer for almost sixty years, 
but what’s unheard of for a musician is that you’ve been married 
for fifty. 
51. 
Any tips? 
Well you have to fall in love with the right one. Also, about ten years 
into our marriage we were on rocky ground and both gave our hearts 
to Jesus Christ, and that made all of the difference. When both of you 
want to be the leader of the family, you’re bumping heads, and 
anything with two heads is a monster. When you have Christ as your 
leader, the couple isn’t fighting. Does that make sense? 
Certainly. Your mother lived to almost 100... 
97; I thought sure she’d make 100. 
So you have a few more decades of singing in you, I suppose. 
(laughs) ’'m 75, and my husband will sometimes point to someone 
who’s singing in his 80s, like Tony Bennett, and I'll say, ‘Oh honey, 
don’t expect that of me... let’s take it one year at a time.’ 

SARAH DASH (2008) 

Getting to see Labelle’s reunion show at the Chicago Theater in 
2009 was a magical moment in my life. There were some technical 
snags, but having been an obsessed Patti devotee for decades (never 
missing 


(Collage by Christina Mighty) 
a local concert) you don’t go for perfection...you go to see how this 
generational talent/magnificently unusual personality rolls with 
punches, adapts, reacts, and holds court. Despite my superfandom (I 
have been one of the dudes called up on stage to [in my case, feebly] 
sing to Patti), the only time her brilliant group has had a prominent 
place in this magazine is in a weird light, as songwriter/girl group 
manager Bernice Williams explained the odd origins of “I Sold My 
Heart to the Junkman” (Patti LaBelle, Sarah Dash, and Nona Hendryx 
lip synching to someone else’s recording is a high crime...as was using 
autotune on Patti in their 2009 reunion album!). So I am thrilled to 
include this in here now. 
The Blue Belles were cobbled together over half a century ago from 
two teenage girl groups from Trenton and Philly. Over the next decade 
and a half Patti LaBelle, Nona Hendryx and Sarah Dash matured from 
performing basic group harmonies into a powerful live R&B act 
(nicknamed “the Sweethearts of the Apollo”’), supplementing doo wop 
backups with LaBelle’s powerful belting. What makes them incredible 
is that each member was so insanely talented and magnetic, which 
culminated in an experiment that should have created Beyonce 2023- 
level touring superstar spectacles but was too ahead of its time. In 
1971, with the help of visionary English manager Vicki Wickham, the 
genre-defying, progressive soul rock group LaBelle became one of the 
most ambitious and talented acts in pop history. While Patti was Patti, 
and Nona Hendryx proved herself as an artist by composing the bulk 
of Labelle’s tunes, the Labelle project was truly great because it took 
the angel-voiced, stunningly beautiful Sarah Dash out of the shadows 
and into the futuristic spotlight. Her dance music work after Labelle, 
and her collaborations with Sylvester proved Dash to be one of the all- 
time greats. Speaking to Ms. Dash by phone was a genuine joy. The 
artist passed away in 2021. 
Jake: When the shift to Labelle happened, were you worried about 
doing something so radical? 
Sarah Dash: I weighed my points and measures, I measured the value 
of what the change would be and what would happen if we didn’t make 
a change, and how much we would grow. We didn’t really move too 
far away from Patti Labelle and the Bluebelles, we just renamed in 
Labelle 
Did you know Nona could write songs like that? 
It was her coming to a place in her life where she developed into a 
person who dealt with the truth, When we made the change 


It was her coming to a place in her life where she developed into a 
person who dealt with the truth. When we made the change Nona 
evolved as a great songwriter. I was writing songs also, but they did 
not make the statements that she made with her writing, and it was 
something that we all wanted to say. It was a new day and there was 
much more freedom to live and freedom to be. 
What kind of guidance did Vicki Wickham provide? 
She didn’t see why you could not still be a group and bring forth your 
individual styles and bring forth something as a unit...to totally be 
aware as who you were as an individual, but your talents spoke as one, 
your singing came together as one unit. It wasn’t a collaboration; it 
was a combination of our strengths. Instead of singing backgrounds 
with our soft “oohs and ahhs,” Vicki didn’t see why we couldn’t sing 
backgroud as if we were singing leads, singing straight out with full 
voice. 
Can we talk about the stagewear... 
The costumes were designed as space children, your universal lives, 
they got people to look at us and once they heard what we were 
saying...the costumes became a law of attraction. It worked. We were 
the first black female group at Metropolitan Opera House. 
Your shows were legendary. 
I would always be in the center, I represented the balance, with Patti 
being the vibrant exhilarating motor, and Nona with the huskiness and 
her strong ability to charge right through the music. 
Can you speak about your gay audience? 
My father was a pastor, he taught me to love all people, to love one 
another as we would love ourselves. I never saw my father turn anyone 
away for anything. We had a large home and there would be times 
when we got home and there would be a family who was homeless 
staying with us. There was a mixed couple with beautiful children and 
they stayed with us for three months. There were some gay people in 
town that I knew and they loved my mother, they loved my father, they 
did not turn them away. So many of our fans came from the gay 
community. We bridged a gap, we brought people together, you never 
knew who you were going to sit next to when you came to our concert, 
but everyone was part of the same chord at the end. They became 
friends, it was not like, ‘don’t sit next to me don’t touch me.’ The 
crowd stood up together, they joined hands 
I love your singing on “Sinner Man” and “Lucky Tonight,” can 
you share any thoughts about working with Sylvester? 
Sylvester gave me one of his blouses that I wear as a dress. We did 
some of the clubs together, he was one of my favorite people, he had 
the ability to see what worked and what didn’t work. One of the 
sweetest individuals you could ever meet. 
Was Labelle a rock group? What was it exactly? 
How would I describe Patti La Belle and the Bluebelles into 
Labelle...Freedom ...freedom of expression, teenage girls coming 
into womanhood, exploring new ways to sing and express ourselves 
and not being afraid. We didn’t sit down and say we’ ve got to do things 
because that’s the way they have been done. We broke tradition. 
THE POGUES (2011) 
No punks I knew in Chicago actually liked the Pogues, but when I went 
to school out East I would go see them and there were definitely rowdy 
rock n rollers in the crowd. In Chicago it seemed the audience that 
listened to International music on public radio were the ones most 
familiar with the band, and once I went to see them with my dad on 
Bloomsday, which was cool. I saw them a bunch, so can’t recall if 
Shane McGowan was near-comatose drunk at that concert or not. I 
guess it was interesting to see him propped up and slurring, but I liked 
them more when he was kinda together, and their records and concerts 
were genuinely amazing. I spoke to founding Pogue/post-Shane 
frontman/tin whistler Spider Stacy by phone. 
Chicago has one of the biggest Irish populaces in the world, do you 
have any recollections of anyone you hung out with or anything 
you did in Chicago? 


(Spider Stacy Illustration by Pete Gwenn) 
One thing we did in Chicago that was absolutely brilliant, it's not really 
anything specific to the Irish...the first ttme we came to Chicago Tom 
Waits was doing Frank's Wild Years at the Steppenwolf Theater and 
we went and saw the show, which was great, obviously, and then we 
went to see him in the afternoon before our soundcheck and then he 
was doing a show again that evening, but he came and caught the last 
couple of numbers and then we went out drinking with him, and we 
went around to all these bars, and it was great, and there was one that 
had a piano in it an he started playing the piano, you can't really ask 
for more than that. He showed us where Dillinger had been shot by the 
F.BI. and his wife took a photograph of me standing over our old 
lighting engineer, Paul Verner, who is sadly dead now. I had a whistle 
in my hand pointing it at him like it was a gun. Kind of juvenile but... 
COMMON (2012) 


(Illustration by Benny Bristol) 


Common started as Common Sense, and I recall him visiting the rap 
show on WHPK in our neighborhood community radio station early 
in his career. He reminisced with me about his childhood for some 
kind of special issue of Time Out. Common has performed at the 
Promontory, where I work, and hds one of the _ biggest 
guestlists/private sections of any artist we’ve ever had, and I'd say he 
is the only performer where it did not feel like the dense group of 
partying people in his section was not composed of hangers-on and 
entitled posse members but rather was a true group of friends and 
family. That dude has the right vibe. 
Common: A fun thing we did when we were growing up was to go 
ride our bikes through this place called Devil’s Peak. It was by 95th 
and Stony Island, right behind these train tracks. It was kind of crazy 
because it was one of the roughest paths, it was like being a stuntman 
to be able to ride through there on your bike. I definitely got hurt doing 
that, but overall you just felt like, “Man, I just rode through Devil’s 
Peak!” It sounds like a like a little movie story, but it was for real. It 
was a tough little bike path, though it wasn’t really a bike path at all. 
When I was 11, ‘til maybe 13, I was a ball boy for the Chicago Bulls. 
I came in on a year when they weren’t that great, but they had some 
cool players like Quintin Dailey, Ennis Whatley, and Orlando 
Woolridge. But after a year a man by the name of Michael Jordan came 
in. I will never forget seeing Jordan play a song in the locker room 
during the first exhibition game and the General Manager, Rod Thorn, 
saying to him he can’t play music, that’s the rule. But after the second 
exhibition game they told him he could play whatever he wanted 
because he was that good. Just to be around that kind of transition, and 
getting to bond and meet Michael Jordan and all those cats, was 
obviously one of the best experiences you could ever have in life. 
PRINCE (2012) 


(Illustration by Bug Ramin) 


When Prince was coming to Chicago for a residency called 
WELCOME 2 CHICAGO I was offered an interview...via email. I 
certainly thought it was going to be bogus, and that the actual Prince 
would not actually answer the questions. But then when the email 
came through it was pretty obviously, and pretty awesomely, Prince. 
Here it is in its entirety. 
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CI DDC 


What are your memories of early shows in 1980 and ’81 at the 
Uptown Theatre and Park West? Why do you think Chicago 
audiences took to your act so quickly? 

WE’RE NOT 1 2 REMINISCE BUT WE ALWAYS GOT THE 
AUDIENCE WE DESERVED AND THAT TIME WAS PRETTY 
WILD. CHICAGO IS A MUSIC TOWN. MY FATHER SPOKE OF 
IT OFTEN AS BEING ONE OF THE PLACES HE LIKED 2 PLAY 
BEST. THEY HAVE SEEN THE BEST AND EXPECT NOTHING 
LESS. 

You’ve worked with local artists like Chaka Khan and Mavis 
Staples. Is there something special about the Chicago scene? 
IT COULD HAPPEN ANYWHERE BUT GROUPS LIKE RUFUS 
FEATURING CHAKA KHAN MIXED DIFFERENT GENRES 
WELL BUT ALWAYS KEPT THE SONG 1ST. SAME 4 THE 
STAPLES SINGERS. RESPECT YOURSELF? BEYOND 
SPECIAL. 

Of all the Chicago shows you’ve played, which was your favorite? 
THE NEXT ONE! :) 

Should local fans expect anything special at these shows? 
WHEN ASKED BY VAN JONES IF WE WOULD B WILLING 2 
HELP PROVIDE A LITTLE RELIEF 4 THE WORKING PEOPLE 
OF THE CITY, WE THOUGHT IT BEST 2 PUT 2GETHER A 
SETLIST THAT FEATURED ALOT OF FUN PARTY SONGS 
AND SOME OLDER CLASSICS BY FAVORITE ARTISTS THAT 
WERE EASILY RECOGNIZABLE. A NIGHT 2 REMEMBER. 
THIS BAND HAS FINE-TUNED THE SHOW WE GONNA PLAY 
4 3 YEARS NOW AND WE R FINALLY FILMING IT 4 
EVERYONE 2 C. WHEN THE CAMERAS ROLL, SO DOES THIS 
ORCHESTRA. WE R BRINGING AN 11-PIECE HORN SECTION 
2 PLAY ON A FEW NUMBERS. THEY WILL NOT DISAPPOINT! 
Tell us about your relationship with Marva Collins of Westside 
Preparatory School 

ONE OF THE 1ST CHARTER SCHOOLS WE VISITED IN THE 
EARLY 80’S AND HELP 2 CEMENT R_ CONTINUED 
COMMITMENT 2 EDUCATION AND ~~ ECONOMIC 
INDEPENDENCE. 

These concerts are raising funds and awareness for Van Jones’s 
Rebuild the Dream campaign, dedicated to community-based 
economic solutions. 

A NECESSARY ENDEAVOR. AS ONE OF JEHOVAH’S 
WITNESSES WE R ASKED AFTER EVERY CONVENTION 2 
CLEAN UP ANY MESS THAT WE MADE 4 THE NEXT 
OCCUPANTS OF THE BUILDING. WE FEEL THE SAME WAY 
ABOUT THIS COUNTRY. SHOULDN’T WE TRY 2 LEAVE IT IN 
BETTER SHAPE THAN WHEN WE FOUND IT? WE ALL GOT 
ALOT OF WORK 2 DO. PLEASE JOIN US. 
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MUZAK 


a never-published interview from days-gone-by 
by Gregg Turkington 


Breakfast Without Meat was an underground music ‘zine pub- 
lished in San Francisco from 1983 to 1991. It was originally a 
photocopied thing | did by myself as a 15-year old Flipper ob- 
sessive, but morphed into more of a humor-based magazine, 
co-written and edited with Lizzy Kate Gray and Derrick 
Bostrom, whose contributions and guidance greatly upped the 
scope and quality. Originally focusing heavily on the goings-on 
of Flipper, Sun City Girls, and Meat Puppets, the mag went on 
to have interviews with a large variety of artists including 
Minimal Man, Husker Du, Frightwig, RF7, Jello Biafra, Pete 
Townshend, Mark Eitzel, Canned Heat, Hal Blaine, and Tiny 
Tim, finally switching gears completely as we went bonkers for 
the eye-opening works of Tom Jones, Frank Sinatra Jr., and 
Richard Harris. It all culminated in a deluxe 1990 issue (#14) 
featuring an intentionally unhinged interview with Jimmy 
Webb, and a very illuminating talk with the man behind the 
101 Strings operation, Al Sherman. 


The following previously unpublished interview with a repre- 
sentative of the Muzak Corporation was conducted by myself 
over the phone from an adobe house in the forest in Pecos, 
New Mexico, in late 1990. It was meant to appear in Breakfast 
Without Meat #15, an issue that sadly was never completed, 
as we unceremoniously ceased publication. | think at the time 
we realized it was a little dry for a magazine that prided itself 
on pieces that went haywire, but | was talking to a somewhat 
guarded public relations rep from a company that practically 
exemplified stodginess, after all. | typed this up on a second- 
hand Apple Ile, a machine which blew our minds by making 
proportional text spacing a possibility for the “home pub- 
lisher”...printed it out, and forgot about it for 30 years. Re- 
cently, | was surprised to find the original print-out of the 
aborted piece, and inspired by Phil Milstein’s “rescued” contri- 
bution to the last Roctober, decided perhaps it was time this 
piece found a home. If nothing else, it serves as a real time 
capsule of a weird transitional period in the “canned music” 
industry! 


Editor’s note: Pardon me if you’ve heard me sing this song 
before, before but | consider the last few issues of BWM my 
2” favorite music zine ever (after Kicks). To explore the 
anonymous/obscure/hopelessly uncool/universally unconsid- 
ered artists behind the 101 Strings and Dora Hall records 
clogging thrift store LP bins with the same gusto that Northern 
Soul goons or pompadoured rockabillies directed at their he- 
roes seemed revolutionary. Like Miriam and Billy did when the 
Kicks content shifted to liner notes of magnificent reissues, 
Turkington rejiggered his obsessions, turning his take on self- 
pressed lounge comic merch into a career, and helping un- 
cover and release music by Joe C and Frederick Michael St. 
Jude. Still, Kicks has promised a new issue out in 2022, and | 
sure wouldn't kick a new edition of BWM out of bed for eating 
crackers (with or without meat). 
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FLEXIDISCII 


G: Is there a name for the actual groups that record, or does it all come 
under the general heading of Muzak? 

Leslie Ritter: Well, in the first place you're talking about Muzak Environmental 
Music. The name of the product is actually "Environmental Music by Muzak." 
Because we have a lot of other music products available as well, and they do 
use original artist material...The artists who are recorded for Environmental 
Music are musicians who we hire for recording sessions. who record the music 
for us. We don't really have a music group. 

G: Do you ever use things like the 101 Strings or any other outside groups? 
LR: We don't do the 101 Strings—type stuff anymore. We don't do big production 
type stuff anymore. That's old-fashioned background music. Today's background 
music is productions of current popular music and we use multi-tracked recording 
techniques. We go in and do 24-track recording in the studios, and overdubbing, 
and that sort of thing. But we use smaller bands and ensembles that more 
closely resemble the groups that recorded the music in the first place. The 
difference is that they don't have vocals in them. 

G: Are there any instruments that you particularly favor, or any that you try 
to avoid? 

LR: We try to avoid organs and things like that, that at one point they did a 
lot of. We don't do a lot of big string arrangements or big horn arrangements 
anymore. We do, typically, basic tracks of guitar, and drums, and we overdub 
saxaphones and piano and lead guitar and that sort of thing. We do real, um, 
current popular-style music. 

G: Do you still do old songs like Beatles, Beach Boys? 

LR: Yeah, the way that we choose our music is we choose songs with lasting 
appeal for the Environmental Music Channel. So we do a combination of today's 
hits that are real popular, that are hits, and then hits from the last 20 yrs. 
G: Have you ever expirimented with using vocals on the Environmental Music 
Channel? 

LR: I don't know whether we've ever tried it or not, but we don't do it. That's 
not something we include. We also use a few original artists that do original 
things, such as Bob James and Earl Klugh, they're most often contemporary jazz 
things. 

G: Do you ever use any new age recordings? 

LR: We do have a few things that are kind of new agey. But we have a new age 
channel, its called New Age Contemporary, and its actually mostly contemporary 
jazz, but it does include what we call, new age instrumentals. 

G: What are all the stations that you offer? 

LR: We offer "Environmental Music by Muzak", which is background music. 

We offer "Foreground Music 1" which is an adult contemporary soft-rock, soft- 
pop kind of channel. We offer "New Age Contemporary" which is contemporary 
jazz, and a few pop vocals, but not very many vocals, it's mostly instrumental 
and a few new age instrumental. We offer "Light Classical" which is romantic 
and baroque classical, not any of the big symphonic things. And we offer 

"Hit Line", which is top 40. 

G: And how is it transmitted exactly? 

LR: It's all transmitted via direct broadcast satellite. High-powered satellite. 
The programming is done in Seattle but it's broadcast from our Raleigh DBS 
office. Almost all of our material is now on CD. 

G: Do you ever offer anything for sale? 

LR: In the mid-70s I think, the owner then pressed some demonstration LPs. 
There was a real limited amount, and they were not sold, they were given as 
gifts, promotional things. 

G: If a song had controversial lyrics or there was some sort of controversy 
surrounding it, would you put it out even as an instrumental, or would that 

be something you would avoid? 

LR: That's difficult. We program our music for businesses, so we scrupulously 
avoid off-color lyrics, suggestions of sex, and that sort of thing because we 


are programming our music for professional environments, so most likely we 
wouldn't use it. It's a real quandry, though, particularly on our "Hit Line" 
channel, when you have a song that's a big hit, but it's kind of questionable. 
Which is happening a lot these days. Typically we don't program it. 

G: What do you do about a song like "Good Vibrations", where its real popular 
but has a lot of strange things going on musically. Do you try not to program 
it because it interferes with people's work, or would you try and record a 
toned—down version, or... 

LR: If we were putting it on our "hit line" channel, we would record it 
exactly as it is. If we were arranging and producing it specifically for the 
Environmental Music Channel, we probably wouldn't do all the "Weeeoooweoo000", 
all the weird stuff they have in there, we probably wouldn't do that. 

G: And what kind of musicians do you use... 

LR; Well, the musicians are typically studio musicians, they are more often 
than not today, younger. I haven't met the musicians that record in other 
parts of the country, I've only met the guys that do the recording in Seattle. 
And they're mid-20s, late 30s. I can't address what they get paid because I 
don't know what they get paid. We record in Seattle, Los Angeles, New York, 
Hawaii, a lot of different places. These days it's all in the United States. 
It didn't use to be---when Muzak was owned by its former owners they didn't 
spend very much money, they spent as little money as they could on the music 
program. So what they'd do, is they'd go to Eastern Europe and get some tacky 
orchestra in Eastern Europe to play music and it was mostly stuff that no one 
could identify, unrecognizable material, and also, one of the things that they 
did, is every once in a while, they'd doa recording session in a city where 
there was a Muzak franchise. It was kind of a PR thing, really. But that was 
a real waste of money. We don't do that sort of thing any more. We use, 

modern multi-track recording techniques, and arrange our music in a pretty 
contemporary fashion, using for the most part the same instrumentation as 
when the songs were recorded originally. We just take out the vocals. 

G: "Stimulus Progression"? 

LR: Stimulus Progression is the model by which.the Environmental Music Channel 
is programmed. Every song in our Environmental Music library has been qualified 
(the files on all our music is computerized) and every song has got a code 
attatched to it that says the tempo, the instrumentation, the name of the 
song of course, the feel of the music, is it Latin? Is it whatever, anyway, 
it's all in the computer, it used to be done all manually, now it's done by 
computer, but...the hour is broken up into 15-minute segments. Within each 
15-minute segment, the stimulus value of the songs that are programmed has 

an ascending order, so the songs within a 15-minute segment are increasingly 
more lively. And the livlieness is a combination of all the stuff that T 
mentioned, Tempo and instrumentation. It's a fairly subtle thing though, its 
not really dramatic within a 15-minute segment. So that goes on throughout 
the hours. Then, at approx. 10 AM and about 3 PM, when there is what we call 
the peak curve downward, people are getting farther away from their last meal, 
and they're getting a little tired, and its actually been proven or shown 
physiologically that people's bodily clocks kind of run down around those 
particular times of the day, when the curve goes down at those particular 
times our music gets more lively at those particular times. 

G: How many songs do you have in your library? 

LR: There are about 5000 songs in the Muzak Environmental Music library, but 
we figure we have about 150,000 in our total library. 

G: How many people subscribe to the Envir. station? 

LR: Well, I'd say somewhere around 150,000 businesses subscribe to Muzak 
Environmental Music. It's franchised in each major market. 

G: who owns Muzak? 

LR: Marshall Field, the Field Corporation. They bought Muzak from Westinghouse 
in November of 1986. 
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LR: When we're selling our music products, we don't sell people in recording 
studios. We sell the benefits of the music in the business. So we're not 
selling show-biz, music-biz stuff. We're selling the benefits that music can 
give a business, changing the environment, or building the environment, or 
matching merchandise or menu items, or attracting a certain type of customer. 
The music is not what we're really selling. 

LR: We used to do a lot of that 101 Strings-sounding stuff. Muzak really does 
its own stuff. One of the selling hooks about Muzak is the Stimulus Progression 
and the fact that we have music that no one else has. There all these radio 
stations that play Mantovani and "Moon River" and stuff like that. And a lot 
of businesses play that sort of thing...It's not illegal, but they have to pay 
ASCAP and BMI to do it. If they're going to rebroadcast music in their business 
for the enjoyment of their customers whether its radio or tapes or whatever, 
they have to pay ASCAP and BMI just like we do. 

G: Do you send listings to ASCAP & BMI so they pay the artists directly? 

LR: Yeah, we do quarterly reports to record companies, and ASCAP and BMI, 

and Harry Fox, and people like that. We pay everybody that needs to be paid, 
our music is legal. And that's one of the other selling points of our services 
is that when a customer signs up for one of our services, whether its the 
foreground music or the background music style, that's one of our services, 
that ASCAP and BMI are paid for their performance of our music. 

G: Do you have any competetors? 

LR: Oh yeah. There are a couple of competitors. 3M Corporation has what they 
call their "Sound Products Division". They've been in the background music 
business for a long time. 

G: Are they imitating your format or do they have something new to offer? 

LR: No...I don't think they've done anything new in a long time. But they 

have their own inimitable style of background music. Because they don't pay 
much for their programming, a lot of their music is largely unrecognizable. 

G: Any artists that won't let Muzak use their songs for one reason or another? 
LR: You know, there are a few, but I can't think of any specific names right 
now. There are obviously a lot more that will. There are a few people that 
kind of get a wild hair and don't want to do that. We have this wonderful 

tape that somebody made for us, this videotape that we took to a convention 
one time, and it showed Bruce Springsteen on the stage doing "Dancing In The 
Dark", singing and dancing and playing and whatnot, and about halfway through 
the song the music switched from his record, the original recording, to the 
the Muzak version of "Dancing In The Dark". And there is his, still dancing 

to the music, still at the same beat, with the music playing that was all 
instrumental. It was great, it was absolutely great. It was actually good, 

I mean, obviously it's not the real thing, it's not Bruce Springsteen, but 

it was pretty darn good. 

(Leslie Ritter, Marketing Manager for Muzak. Not Muzak Corporation) 

G: Do you ever have to take any steps to insure that the name Muzak doesn't 
fall into public domain? 

LR: Oh we do all the time. We subscribe to a clipping service. And every month 
we get 200 clippings where they use "Muzak", mostly using it to mean "background 
music", They don't know whether it's Muzak music or not. They just are 
referring to background music. Or elevator music or something like that. 

G: Do you have to send out threatening letters? 

LR: No, we don't send threatening letters, we have a real generic letter 

that says something to the effect of "We notice in your article, dated 

such and such, that you use the name 'Muzak"...please be advised that that's 
the trademark of the Muzak Limited Partnership and is not a generic word 

for background music. Please help us to protect our trademark by using it 
correctly in the future. " You guys might get one, make sure you capitalize 
Muzak and put an R by it if you can. 


queen of the scream 


‘ 


by Madeline Bocaro — 


and by Yoko Ono — in her own voice 


“J wanted to break the sound barrier with those sounds. The world 
needed to listen to our scream.” 


Twitter — March 17, 2016 


We are all born screaming. Why do we stop? Because we are pacified; 
calmed or placated, comforted or fed. We are civilized, sanitized and 
desensitized. As children we are told to be quiet — to be seen and not heard. 


Although she speaks Japanese and English fluently, why does Yoko Ono 
often choose not to use words at all? 


BECAUSE THERE ARE NO WORDS! 
There is only an infinite scream. 


Madeline: What can you say with a scream that you can’t say 
with words? 


Yoko: “J think it’s extremely expressive of our emotional life. We 
sort of censor that, especially women. People don’t want to hear 
women screaming. They want to hear women sing a pretty song. 
That’s the idea in the male society. But we’re the ones who have 
the babies, we’re the ones who created the human race. So 
naturally women have big power, but we’re supposed to hide the 
power.” — August 2013 


The very first form of music that existed must have been just like Yoko’s 
avant-garde excursions — millions of years ago, before language and before 
instruments. The first prehistoric bird call was music. The grunt of a cave 
man, the first vocal expression of joy or sadness. The music of the future will 
probably resemble hers as well — whether it be made by humans or aliens. 
Yoko has explained that she uses her vocal technique to discover 
metaphysical primeval expressions. 


“In my singing, I think I’m just expressing something that is 
desperate. That is something that you can’t express in words 
because it’s too desperate. Just like you scream when you are just 
drowning and just like you’re stuttering in your mind all the time 
before you talk... I want to deal with the world that is in 
subconscious. Not the world in consciousness but underneath the 
consciousness. That is where Iam.” 


— Free Time, PBS television 1972 


Nobody sings the blues like Yoko. She makes Howlin’ Wolf sound like he’s 
merely whining and complaining over the trivialities of love lost. Big deal if 
your woman done up and left you. Yoko’s blues are a much deeper blue than 
we can ever imagine. She sings the wordless truth of her world and ours. 


Yoko’s entire life has been extraordinary. Her extremely lonely and 
disciplined childhood in a noble Japanese family of privilege was stifling. 
Showing emotion or smiling was frowned upon. Restriction to abide by rigid 
social standards greatly affected her psyche. She did not meet her father until 
she was almost three years old. Left in the care of servants, there were few 
children of her age to play with. 


As a war child during America’s WWII bombings of Tokyo. Yoko and her 
younger siblings were evacuated to an abandoned farmhouse, where they 
survived by eating mulberries from bushes. They were always hungry, until 
they began exchanging imaginary menus. 


“IT remember, when we were evacuated during the war, my brother 
was really unhappy and depressed and really hungry because we 
did not have very much food. So I said, ‘OK, let’s make a menu 
together. What kind of dinner would you like?’ And, he said, ‘Ice- 
cream.’ So, I said, ‘Good, let’s imagine our ice- cream dinner.’ 
And we did, and he started to look happy. So, I realized even then 
that just through imagining, we can be happy. So we had our 
conceptual dinner and this is maybe my first piece of art.” 


— The Observer June 1, 2013 


- (Illustration: Robert Dayton) 


(Illustration: Steve Krakow, courtesy of Shannon Marie) 


Returning home, Yoko viewed a decimated Tokyo. This instilled in her a 
fragile sense of instability and impermanence. She became detached, 
developing a deeper intimacy with things intangible and imaginary. After 
years of loneliness, abuse by a doctor as a child, a failed marriage and 
depression, there was a suicide attempt at age nineteen. Then came a failed 
second marriage and a career as a misunderstood avant-garde artist. She also 
encountered extreme prejudice from many angles. 


Later in London, Yoko would endure verbal attacks and sudden fame as the 
wife of a Beatle. As John Lennon’s wife she became a victim of sexism, 
racism, blame and hatred — which led the couple to drugs. Yoko’s young 
daughter was taken by her father. She did not see her child again for decades. 
And the worst was yet to come. 


“The older you get the more frustrated you feel. And it gets to a 
point where you don't have time to utter a lot of intellectual 
bullshit. If you were drowning you wouldn't say: 'I'd like to be 
helped because I have just a moment to live.' You'd say, 'Help!' but 
if you were more desperate you'd say, 'Eiough-hhhhh,' or 
something like that. And the desperation of life is really life itself, 
the core of life, what's really driving us forth. When you're really 
desperate it's phony to use descriptive and decorative adjectives to 
express yourself." 


— Yoko Ono and Her Sixteen-Track Voice Rolling Stone March 18, 
1971 


The death of John in 1980 — right before her eyes, and the frightening 
aftermath, including threats on her own life were almost unbearable. She 
almost stopped recording her 1981 album Season Of Glass when she was 
advised that it was not the right time. She thought it might never be the right 
time, so she continued recording. Yoko described the fragility of her voice on 
the album, released six months after John’s murder. She wrote in the album 
liner notes, 


“My voice kept cracking while I recorded the songs. 1 finally 
thought maybe I shouldn’t put the album out. Then it occurred to 
me there were probably many people in the world whose voices 
were choking and cracking for many reasons. I realized my songs 


were the songs of the desperate. It was all right to show myself as 
how I was.” 


Sean Lennon told Nero magazine in 2016, 


“She was struggling against so many layers; east and west, avant-garde and 
pop, man and woman, and such. She was fighting racism against Japanese 
women and Asian people. It wasn’t just a simple, hateful racism but a lack of 
understanding and xenophobia. She was also overcoming sexism because the 
60s, as liberated as it was, was a boys’ club, especially in rock... she was 
overcoming and breaking so many barriers. She was opening so many doors. 
I think it was overwhelming for people because she was so ahead of her 
time...” 


Yoko loved to play pieces on the piano by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and 
Debussy. She also liked singing along to German lieder, Italian operatic arias 
and French chansons. She appreciates old eastern chants, Indian and gypsy 
music from people who have traveled far in life, taking her to mountains and 
places she has never been to. The first pieces that she recalls having a visceral 
reaction to, are operas (coincidentally all written by male composers, as there 
were few female composers at the time) Wozzeck by Alban Berg, The 
Telephone by Menotti and The Threepenny Opera by Brecht and Weil. 


John and Yoko discussed vocalizing with composer John Cage in 1971: 


Yoko: “Jn opera you have to carry your voice and keep it for a 
long time — like you have to learn to stay for 30 minutes or 
something, so you learn a way that you bring it up from here 
(stomach)... 


Why would girls have higher voices than men? I noticed that 
people like the Japanese emperor... Hitler or somebody who’s is in 
a very highly pressured situation usually has a higher voice. And it 
seems like, you know when somebody would strangle you or 
something — ‘aah aahaa’ and you have to make sort of a higher 
voice. It’s almost like because a woman is so suppressed in society 
so that they have no choice but to go higher, you see because you 
can’t relax. Now if you can relax your vocal cords (your voice goes 
lower).” 


— Bank Street, NYC 1971 (filmed by Jonas Mekas) 


"The reason I was doing the howling was that friends of mine were 
all doing electronic music and that. It was to bring back the human 
thing." 


— Yoko to David Skan, Record Mirror, October 1969 


The raw, intense vocalizations in Yoko’s wordless pieces are the aural 
equivalent of Abstract Expressionist art. They are derivative of hetai, a highly 
expressive Kabuki theater vocal technique which requires straining of the 
voice to convey emotions. She is articulating years of repressed emotional 
responses from traumatic experiences throughout her life. We can hear Yoko 
crying inside. We also hear her rage, courage and absolute sincerity — a 
release from years of suffocation. In the 1960s, She was conflicted with the 
avant-garde movement’s pretentious attitude toward art, feeling alienated 
because they considered her work too emotional and animalistic. 


In Blood Piece written in 1960 (included in her 1964 book Grapefruit) 
Yoko’s words express the giving of her entire being in her work, with the 
instruction to “Use your blood to paint... until you faint, or until you die.” 


“The avant-garde guys didn’t use the voice. They were all just so 
cool, right? 

And there was also this very asexual kind of atmosphere in the 
music. 


and I wanted to throw blood.” 
— Yoko Ono Reconsidered, Option magazine 1992 


Yoko’s mother played several musical instruments. Her father had been a 
pianist. As a young child in Japan, she received classical vocal and musical 
training at the prestigious Jiyu Gakuen (Learning Garden of Freedom) school 


for children of wealth and nobility. The school building was designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 


Yoko learned about how the breath works inside of the body to make 
different sounds; the French way, the German way, the Italian way, Chinese 
way and the Japanese way. She found that they are all very interesting in their 
differences. 


“One day, I was going through some bad stuff in my private life. I 
started to sing...and when I played it back on a tape recorder, I 
realized it was out of tune. The sound was distorted. It sounded 


like a song sung by someone who was mentally deranged, or at the 
limit of their emotion. And I realized I hadn’t liked those clear 
voices that (sang) the way you’re supposed to.” 


— To Lillian Roxon, Bank Street, January 8, 1973 


The Sound of Women 


The power of a woman’s voice and the influence of women in general was 
highly inspirational in this childhood memory, and her mother’s warning not 
to ever go near the servants’ rooms... 


“it’s very bad, because they’re talking about things you don’t 
want to know.’ And sure enough, I just sneaked up and listened to 
it. And these two teenage girls, they were combing their hair and 
talking. ‘My aunt had a baby yesterday.’ ‘Oh, really?’ ‘Yes, and 
she was making noises. And I just thought: ‘Oh my god, a woman 
does that when she has a baby?’ There was a totally sanitised 
image about a woman, you know, they were supposed to be just 
pretty and make pretty noises... So I was scared, and I sneaked 
back to my room, but that really stayed with me. And years later, I 
Started to create all sorts of sounds.” 


— The Guardian February 22, 2016 


The memory permeated her mind as Yoko grew older. She decided to 
emulate the sounds of childbirth. When she accidentally played the tape 
backwards, she replicated and rehearsed those haunting sounds. They 
perfectly illustrated her feelings as a disrespected woman. She began to carry 
the torch for the plight of all women. 


"Sometimes I wake up in the middle of the night Hearing thousands of 
women screaming. 
Other times just one woman tries to talk through me.” 


— Blueprint for a Sunrise 2001 album liner notes 


“My sound is the sound of women. 
The ones who bore babies, and thus created the future race. Just 
like the Earth, 


Iam trying to communicate to you 
with the sounds that are within us. Woman Power.” 


Twitter — November 11, 2019 


In the early 1960s, there was no such thing as avant-garde in Japan. Teachers 
were judging Yoko’s work based upon existing standards and did not 
consider it well. Most people like to hear sounds they are familiar with. She 
began to search for like-minded artists and composers in America. 


“I was interested not in the noise you make 
but the noise that happens when you try not to make it, just that tension 
going back and forth." 


— Rolling Stone, March 18, 1971 


Yoko’s musical colleagues in the 1950s and 60s were jazz great Ornette 
Coleman and cutting-edge composers; Toshiro Mayuzumi (the first Japanese 


composer of electronic music), John Cage, Toshi Ichiyanagi (her first 
husband) and American avant-garde minimalist La Monte Young. These 
modernists, along with 12-tone composers Arnold Schoenberg, Alban Berg, 
Anton Webern, birdsong, drones, Buddhist chants, and even silence were the 
soundtracks that would resonate throughout her work. 


“You see, I was doing music of the mind — no sound at all, and 
everybody sitting around just imagining sounds... But I felt stifled 
even with that, I was dying to scream, to go back to my voice. And I 
came to a point where I believed that the idea of avant-garde purity 
was just as stifling as just doing a rock beat over and over.” 


—Yoko Ono and Her Sixteen-Track Voice Rolling Stone March 18, 
1971 


Limitations of notation 


As a child, one of Yoko’s school assignments was to translate the sounds of 
twittering birds into musical notation. This impossibility made her realize that 
there was a limitation in the way that we scored music. She realized that we 
cannot translate magnificence of natural sounds. They become a mere 
simplification, without capturing the original intricate beauty. She resolved 
this by combining musical notation with written words in her musical scores. 


A cathartic musical score, Voice Piece for Soprano published in her book 
Grapefruit is Yoko’s manifesto and her mantra. 


VOICE PIECE FOR SOPRANO 


Scream. 
1. against the wind 2. against the wall 3. against the sky 


1961 autumn 


Voice Piece for Soprano was later performed live by Yoko at New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art in summer 2010 (as part of the Contemporary Art 
from the Collection exhibition. A microphone connected to high-volume 
speakers was left in the atrium for participants to recreate the piece 
intermittently, including Yoko herself. The volume was eventually turned 
down, as the “performances” startled museum visitors. This resulted in a 
headline in The Observer: MoMA Turns Down the Volume on Yoko. 


Plastic Ono Band bass player Klaus Voormann described Yoko’s 
performance of ‘Don’t Worry Kyoko (Mummy’s Only Looking for a Hand in 
the Snow)’ at the Live Peace in Toronto festival in September 1969: 


“She was doing everything she could possibly do to let the people 
know that war was terrible. By the end she was croaking like a 
dying bird. It was heartbreaking. I really heard tanks and soldiers 
and people dying. At the end, John came and embraced her. You 
could see exactly what he saw in her. He was proud of her and 
loved her, and in a way, he couldn’t care less about the public, but 
in another way, they were trying to spread this message.” 


— Klaus Voormann, Uncut Magazine, April 2019 


When Yoko was a child, she read many Chinese stories about the battle 
between good and evil. 


“.., 1 thought I was a warrior. A warrior with one sword, which was just my 
voice. I could go anywhere. I felt if you wanted me to do something with you, 
then let’s do it. And I'll do it with my voice. That’s how I was when I arrived 
places. And when I met John... I was trying to create a new sound. The 
reason you create a new sound is because you’re not that interested in the 
sounds that are around you.” 


— Scream at the Sky, Arthur Magazine, September 2007 


Yoko told Mojo magazine in June 1997 that she was trained in Italian opera 
and German lieder, Pierrot Lunaire by Schoenberg and Lulu by Alban Berg. 
She was fascinated by Menotti’s way of using English. Despite the extreme 
backlash, she followed her instincts. “7 was really into bringing out the sound 
that comes out of the inner soul.” 


“.., know that my voice became a joke in this society, so people 
are going to say-oh, no! But I had an incredibly good voice then, 
which was when I was around 17 or 18 and I had instructors who 
would say that I could probably make it as an alto, or mezzo- 
soprano. I started to dislike it so intensely. I was supposed to go to 
music school to study voice, and then eventually go to Italy. I 
thought, there’s something wrong with it. I didn’t enjoy singing 
other people songs. You know, I like good German lieder and all 
that, but I had an urge to compose...” 


— The Guests Go in to Supper, 1984 


The chances of random synthesis being so perfect during improvised pieces 
are slim, but Yoko often manages it — especially on the track ‘Why’ from her 
first solo album Yoko Ono / Plastic Ono Band. ‘Why’ was John’s favorite 
piece of Yoko’s music. You cannot distinguish his guitar sound from her 
anguished vocal at the start. She always knew that screaming was a healthy 
thing to do. In 1970, John became mentally liberated by Arthur Janov’s 
Primal (scream) therapy. John’s guitar playing became inspired by Yoko’s 
vocalizing. 


“What she’d done for my guitar playing was to free it the way 
she’d freed her voice from all the restrictions. I just played 
whatever I could to match it to her voice.” 


— John Lennon, One Day at a Time, Anthony Fawcet 


— Alex Bennet, on WMCA Radio: “Here’s a track called ‘Why’ — phone 
in and tell us what you think of it.” 


“It’s Today’s Tutti Frutti,’ John writes on a note pad.” 


— Yoko Ono and Her Sixteen-Track Voice Rolling Stone March 18, 
1971 


Sean Ono Lennon told Nero magazine in 2016, 


“T think that my mom brought my father to that place of pure, 
visceral expression. My mom was avant-garde and he was pop. She 
also gave that connection to a pure expression. Some of the ways 
my mom sings is almost like a baby crying. My father was very 
influenced by that and you can hear it in songs like ‘Mother’ on 
John Lennon Plastic Ono Band. He screams at the end. That was 
my mother’s influence. That was their new chapter, the new 
chapter of John and Yoko.” 


“It’s my arrogance, but 
I thought my music was beautiful all along. When I say beautiful ... 
well, the maximum beauty can be ugly to some people.” 


— The Guardian February 22, 2016 


Just as Yoko inspired John Lennon to experiment, he instilled something in 
her that would drastically transform her amorphous music — a beat. 
Beginning with the seventeen-minute long ‘Mind Train’ and with 
“Midsummer New York’ on her album Fly, Yoko began writing structured 
songs with evocative lyrics in a more conventional framework. 


"I was doing very musically intricate things, in terms of rhythm and 
notation and how it moves. I thought it was comparable to someone 
like Schoenberg in terms of the structure of the music, and they 
didn't hear that at all. They just said, 'Yoko's screaming!" Is that 
terrible? Is it terrible? For some people it is. I don't think that Iam 
screaming ENOUGH. I mean, look at what's happening in the 
world. But then the thing is, if I had screamed as much as is 
happening in the world, well, nobody's going to listen to that.” 


— The Quietus, October 16, 2013 


Yoko wanted to make more music with John, but that was not to be... until 
much later when they recorded an alternating dialogue of songs on Double 
Fantasy in 1980. 


Yoko also felt restricted by her peers in the avant-garde community who 
considered her vocalizing too emotional. Her voice experiments were not 
well-received by the avant-garde, who did not believe in using lyrics! 


“the New York avant-garde was into cool art, not hot — and what 
I do was too emotional in a way they thought it was too animalistic. 
They were into controlling. They used to control the voice, rather 
than letting it out. And then I went to London, and I was making 
films and all that, and I met John... In one of the pieces I think I 
realized that I can sing three notes at the same time, which again 
I’m not doing by controlling it or anything. I just started doing it, 
and I said, ‘oh, this is great!’ And later, one of those doctors who 
checks your throat said there is a little sort of pea-sized something 
on my vocal cord, and maybe that’s the reason. I’m an early age I 
could sing a very wide range like alto, Mezzo-soprano, coloratura 
soprano — a big range, and I knew that. But then I didn’t know that 
I could do two notes or three notes at the same time. And when we 
found out about that we were very excited. So there’s some songs in 
the Plastic Ono Band album, if you listen to it you'll hear the voice 
going like a harmonica, you know, three sounds.” 


— The Guests Go in to Supper, 1984 


“She becomes her voice, and you get touched.” 


— John Lennon, Rolling Stone, March 18, 1971 


The intimacy, honesty and wisdom that Yoko openly shares in all of her work 
— especially in her music, is quite generous and always remarkable. 


How is it to try and push that voice out of the body? 


“It's just something that's within me, WITHIN me. And within a 
body-in-mind that has accumulated in 80 years, and that's a lot, 
you know. I think it's a fortunate thing that it's been accumulated 
that long, it’s almost like discussing a good wine, you know. It took 
a long time to be what it is. 1am very caring about it in the sense 
that I try to bring it out, as it is.” 


— The Quietus 1999 


It seems like you are loved now. People really appreciate your work. Maybe 
in the past it was easy for people to criticize you because of what they 
thought you were. How has that shift been? 


“\.. Thank god they criticized me instead of ignoring me... Can you 
imagine if everyone was saying ‘she’s so good,’ I’d be dead by 
now!” 


— BBC Radio 6 Music First Time... with Yoko Ono July 2016 


Sean Lennon told Nero magazine in 2016 that he views his mother as 
revolutionary. 


“ \..One of a kind... Her conservative Japanese family didn’t quite 
understand her art... She felt very hurt by that. She was channeling 
a sort of fundamental avant-garde that was connected to Japanese 
folk singing which wasn’t a Western style of singing. If you look at 
the notation, it’s actually sort of an abstract poem. There was no 
Western notation. It would just go up and down. I think she’s very 
influenced by enka also in terms of her minor chords. Even 
Okinawn folk music. There’s something in her heart that’s very 
Japanese that’s not bound by Western conformist musical 
technique and theory. I think she applied that to her avant-garde 
theory to break through all the barriers. Pure expression, not 
limited music.” 


Enka is a genre of traditional Japanese songs composed in the Pentatonic 
scale (five notes per octave), sounding similar to blues. Although Enka is 
rooted in traditional folk songs, it now defines syrupy, dramatic 
contemporary ballads. 


Another genre which has influenced Yoko’s vocal style is Do"yo" — 
traditional songs for Japanese children. Enka and Doyo" songs conjure 
nostalgic memories. 


Whispers 


Ironically, much of Yoko’s work is done with a whisper. Many of her songs 
are sung delicately and softly in her sweet and youthful speaking voice. 


“It’s very interesting because Whisper Piece might be a scream, 
and the scream piece might be a whisper. In the big picture, in the 
whole of the planet, a scream is definitely just a whisper. And the 
16 written whispers in Whisper Piece could add up to a big scream, 
conceptually.” 


— Between a Dance and a Scream, Huffington Post July 13, 2010 


Her art sometimes relies upon silence, calling attention to negative space. She 
was given some unusual homework as a child in the 1930s — to transform 
natural sounds into musical notation. She became accustomed to doing this in 
her mind. When a clock rang (“ding, ding”) she repeated the sounds in her 
mind. She did not count when the clock chimed, but after the chime stopped. 
This is what came naturally to her. 


Yoko was invited to participate in the Destruction in Art Symposium (DIAS) 
in 1966. She chose to perform Whisper Piece, as she was interested in the 
delicate way that things change. She feels that this kind of destruction is in 
fact, more dangerous. The whispered word is destroyed as it travels from ear 
to ear. 


“Some artists ignore small messages as trivia and wait to hear a 
symphonic message hit them. I pick small messages as quiet as 
a whisper and make something out of it... 

It works.” 


“Silence is the mother of all invention.” 
Twitter — August 2013 / July 2019 


Yoko has written many more songs with lyrics than without. Her lyrical 
poetry is transcendent and imbued with wisdom and intuition. She poetically 
reveres the elements of nature. Lines from “Winter Song’ (1973) are prescient 
(The mountains lie in a distance like the future we’d never reach...) and are 
also sacred, 


The lake is shining like a drop of Buddha’s tears... / The bed is 
shining like an old scripture that's never been opened before... 


Yoko understood the frustrations of people who truly admired her music. 
When Onobox, a six-CD compilation was released in 1992 by Rykodisc, she 
was thinking of them... 


“T think there’s a small group of hardcore fans who had to literally 
go through the same bashing that I went through just because they 

like my music. So I'm doing it for them, too, this box. I felt I really 

had to make sure that every note was right. For them.” 


— To Paul Zollo, American Songwriter 1992 


In 1986 Yoko invited me to a party in New York City. The DJ played her 
song ‘Walking on Thin Ice’ and people were dancing! It was the first time 
ever that nobody ran out the door when her music came on! I said, “Yoko, 
look! Everyone is dancing!” She replied: “Oh, well maybe I’m becoming too 
commercial.” 


“I don’t accommodate the audience. I ask the audience to 
accommodate.” 


— The Guardian February 22, 2016 


“IT was driven. I felt that I didn’t want to get into self-censorship, 
which is the most dangerous thing you can do. Going against the 
stream of things is one of the most organic things that an artist 
does. I was a rebel. It’s an innate part of me to be a rebel. 1 
couldn’t help being that.” 


— Seconds magazine #36, 1995 


“T think she should have done more howling, because it was so new 
before, it was really like the first abstract picture you ever saw. 
When somebody just starts going ‘woooowggh’ ... mean, we all 
accept Little Richard doing it in the 50s, but someone who 
eliminates all the words altogether, it’s quite a trip. To write, that’s 
easy. But to bloody howl, that’s hard.” 


— John Lennon to Lillian Roxon, January 1973 


“T came from a tradition of, ‘not concerned about the press,’ kind 
of ivory tower and a bit of snobbery and all that. On the stage, 
when the curtain’s up, you see me with my back against the 
audience. That was the attitude. And so everybody walked out of 
your concert — it’s a successful concert! A classic avant-garde 
idea.” 


— Yoko to Carol Clerk, Uncut September 2003 


Yoko has always been reinventing the concept of how a song, or a vocal 
performance can be perceived. 


“T didn’t think Iam I going to get to number one on the chart or 
something because I didn’t even know what a chart was.” 


— The Guardian February 22, 2016 


"I do the freaky songs so you know that I’m not lip-synching.” 
— Onstage during Starpeace tour, May 22, 1985 
Eventually, the world started to catch up with her. 


“Oh, now it’s very experimental, but we started a long time ago, it 
was a different attitude then. 

Now I get letters saying, “your thing is too middle of the road, what 
are you doing, we want to hear you screaming.” 


— The Guests Go in to Supper, 1984 
Inspiring music 


Along with the 12-tone composers, Yoko also appreciates Japanese, Middle- 
Eastern and Indian music. She also loves folk songs from different countries 
that she enjoyed listening to with John. When 


asked about her favorite music by Rolling Stone (March 30, 2012), she 
replied, “J can’t say, you know, ‘Be-Bop-a-Lula.’” 


Yoko always returned to making music. Her art was all about us, making us 
think toward changing the world for a better future. Music is her favorite 
means of self-expression. She considers it her “security blanket,” as this was 
the first medium that she was taught at age four, when her mother enrolled 
her in musical education. 


“That’s where they taught you perfect pitch and harmony and how 
to write music and all that. At that time, one of the homeworks was 
to listen to all the sounds and the noise of a day and transfer that 
into musical notes. My mind, my ears were trained to listen to 
sounds... The only instrument that I can play is piano. Whenever I 
make songs at home, I play the piano and make them on the piano. 
I do play the piano when... it just sort of calms me down. 


—A.V. Club September 16, 2009 


In 1992, Rykodisc released Onobox in the USA and in Japan. This was a 6- 
CD collection spanning Yoko’s entire recording career, including many 
outtakes and demos. Five years later in 1997, the label re- released each of 
her solo albums on CD. The ads and posters read, 


OH YES! YOKO ONO ON Ryko. Eleven albums ahead of their time. 
Their time is now!” 


“He woke me up from my mind game..." 
BEB BBB RBBB RBBB BRP REPRE RRR Ree eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee ees 


“Obviously, I learned all about rock and pop from John. He also 
had very astute observations about people — on a very realistic level 
— that I didn’t have... Surrealism is very natural for me. It’s easier 
for me to describe my emotions in a surrealistic way, a symbolic 
way. But here was this guy who was very straightforward. If I was 
beating ‘round the bush, trying to say things with symbolism he’d 
say, ‘What do you really mean?’.... You know how you 
can sometimes read a surrealistic poem and not know what they’re 
talking about? It’s just word-weaving. Or mind-weaving. You think, 
‘Oh well. It seems very beautiful, but what’s the point?’ I would 
have headed toward that, maybe... Imight have been a nice old 
middle-class spinster. Instead, John gave me back the body. He woke 
me up from my mind game. That was very healthy for me.” 


- Yoko, Record magazine, December 1984 
IPB BB RBBB BRR RRP RR RR RR eR ee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


“J just went up to the stage and started singing.” 


When Yoko was two-and-a-half years old, she was brought to San Francisco 
to meet her father for the first time. In January 2016, she told New York 
magazine of her experience in a small concert hall at Yosemite Park. This 


was one of the first instances in which she experienced music and art 
connecting East and West. 


“Nobody was in there except my parents... and an English lady who 
seemed to be enjoying my performance on the stage. I just went up to 
the stage and started singing. I kept singing all the Japanese songs I 
remembered clearly. I was singing for the 


English lady... She said I was wonderful and started to produce a piece 
of origami paper to fold. She kept saying, so you do this, and this, and 
this... very nicely and made a crane out of it. I was totally amazed. She 
was pleased that she amazed me. So she started to fold something 
else... 1 remember how gentle and peaceful the lady was. This was just 


before Japan and America went to war.” 
BRB BBB BBB RBBB RBBB RRR eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Don’t Stop Me! 


On her 82° birthday (February 18, 2015) Yoko wrote a public message in 
response to the harsh criticism of her work that she has faced throughout her 
life. She said, in part... 


“... Even when I am rocking on the stage, they are totally hard on me. They 
demand the musical standard of a classic musician and attack me for the 
rhythm or some notes which are not precisely in tune. Iam not concerned 
with what my voice is doing. If I was, what you experience would not be 
me. My voice will be dead, once I am concerned about it, in the way you 
are asking me to. Go to a classical concert, if you want to hear a “trained” 
voice. (This is) what I escaped from when I was very, very young. I created 
my own niche. If I tried to present you classic music it won’t be what I 
created... 


Let me be free. Let me be me! Don’t make me old, with your thinking and 
words about how I should be. You don’t have to come to my shows. I am 
giving tremendous energy with my voice, because that is me. Get my 
energy or shut up... 


Just let me be free, so music will come out as my voice in the way it wants. 
Otherwise, it will not be beautiful. My music is unworldily beautiful. It is a 
mixture of all the generations I went through on this planet: when I was 
born seeing the world with wonderment, when I was a wise infant, full of 
original ideas with not too much intimidation yet, when I was an energetic 
and rebellious teenager, when I was a sexy twenties, thirties, forties, fifties, 
sixties, seventies and now. Plus all the folk music of the world, the voice of 
people, never intimidated — and plus some music coming from another 
planet or planets! I respect that, cherish it, and am always thankful of note 


by note that comes in me and out of me.” 
BEB BBB RBBB RBBB BRP RP RPP REPRE Ree eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee) 


Excerpted from Bocaros brilliant book. 
in your mind - the infinite universe of yoko ono’ 
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by kelly huvo 


have long coveted the illustrious careers of the people behind Kid Stuff 


Records & Tapes. Its singers, musicians, writers and producers had the 


ultimate ridiculously cool dream job. They got to make silly recordings 


for an undiscerning audience without the necessary drama of live tours, pro- 


motional appearances, or, in my mind, pressures for a Top 40 Hot 100 “hit 


record.” Kid Stuff was a company that could be based in Hollywood, FLOR- 


IDA, and still crank out records that sold millions, for God’s sake. (I have a 


music biz mobster money laundering drug dealer debt collecting conspiracy 


theory which relates to their choice of flagship location and particularly odd 


choice of licensing for songs to go onto record albums meant for children, 


such as are found on Pink Panther Punk. But that’s another story). 


Listening to my Kid Stuff record 
collection stirs the imagination of 


would have been like in the 


hort uu 
what if 


midst of their 1970s/80s production 


meetings and song licensing plans, 
the choosing of creative projects, 
the hiring and coordinating of its 
creative people, recording SESSIONS 
for all those songs, the mixing and 
mastering and art direction for the 
albums, the hawking of their wares 
to stores in the USA and Canada, 
and then the “forcign language” 
productions that followed! 

Rewind to 22 years ago and you 
might recall that in 1999 I'd written 
about my favorite Smawherry Short 
cake records. From there, thanks to 


a tip from a helpful Roctober reader, 


l asked Flo & Eddie what it was like 


to work for Kid Stuff and make all 
those fantastic records. That led to 
an “official” interview in 2002 with 
Mark Volman about the Strawberry 
Shor fcake Creations he m ade with 

How ard Kaylen. You can now re ud 
the interview on-line via 
also spoke about the other brands 
they worked with for Kid Stuff Re 
gand the Care Bears 
Nevermind what my Care Bear 


; ft 
COrGUS - 7.4. jv 


faves are by those two. I have all the 


Scrnam!) We 


t 7 r ' 
aibums If you fre a lurtics fan, besten 


ing to Mark Volman’s unmistakable 


voice narrating and singing as Tender 
Bears 
‘ 


tures In Care-A-Lot isa real treat 


Heart Bearin The Care idven 


Of course! 


Needless tO say 


continued to add to my collection, 


as time Hew by, I 
and as the content of the internet 
grew along with an accumulation 

of information that is all things Kid 


takes mfrca 


while to learn the back stories about 


Scuff, | learned more. Ir 


things, especially records | randomly 
find at a thrift store, Usually I just 


enjoy listening to them, casually talk 
about them with other music geeks, 
and then somebody points out to 
me, “Hey! Didn't you Anew that 
record Niagara Falls was made by 

the keyboard player for The Cars?’ 
Nope, but now | do! And that’s kind 
of how I learned about late great 
John Braden, the Kid Stuff super 
producer with 9 GOLD RECORDS 


to show for it! 


JOHN BRADEN 


There is a really interesting fact filled 
old blog called Windfarm about 
John Braden's carly life as a folkie. 
Amazingly, his work with Kid Stuff 
Records & Tapes is casually men- 
tioned, backed up by his sister in the 
comments, along with a lot of follow 
up by other readers. It's helped to 
connect the dots. I hope, by the time 
you read this, the blog is still there, 
as of 2021. It says practically noth- 
ing about his prolific work with Kid 
Scuff, (Oh, the stories he could tell!) 
but after reading it I guarantee you'll 
never listen to another one of John 
Braden's Kid Stuff records the same 
again. 

To sum it up, John Braden was one 
writer and producer in particular 


for Kid Stuff that had the ultimate 


last laugh at the hipper than thou 
music industry! Didn't you know 
that THAT John Braden released an 
album on A&M Records in 1969 
with an assortment of jazzbo who's 
who of coolsville backing him as 
musicians on the tracks? Well, no 
matter. I do have that record, and | 
like it. The best songs? It’s a toss up 
for now between “Furnished Rooms” 


or “I Want You”, but “Song To Ray- 
mondo” is good too. Mostly, I like 
HIM and his life story as an artist. It 
makes you wonder. Was John Braden 
too queer for that music scene? Not 
psychedelic enough as Donovan, or 
mondo beyondo as Tiny Tim? His 
self-titled album “went nowhere” 
other than into folk music obscurity. 
But what's best to remember, and 
most important of all, is that that 
bump in the road did not stop John 
Braden from persistently pursuing 
and succeeding with future creative 
endeavors. NOT AT ALL. How 
many records did he make for Kid 
Stuff Short answer - a lot. Do I have 


all of them? Not by a mile. 


Just ask “Teary Eyes” Anderson who 
deserves a life-time supply of facial 
tissues for adding the List Of Kid 
Stuff Records, And 
Other Products and 
a bricf history of the 
label onto Archive. 
org! Let's also thank 
the World Wide 
Web for podcasts, 
blogs etc. about 
John Braden's 
contributions to 
Kid Stuff Records 
& Tapes by those 
who listened to the 
records | don't have 
yet, and shared their 
insights. One of my 
favorites is Deep In 
Bear Country. The 
podcast is laugh- 
out-loud funny! They play the Kid 
Stuff record and chime in with com- 
mentary. Made by a true superfan 
with the help from a special guest 
that will charm you even if you have 
zero interest in the Berenstain Bears. 
Also, The Golden Age Arcade Histo- 
rian is good too. This very involved 
blog includes a brie history of the 
Kid Stuff record label along with 


press clippings from music industry 
ads in the Cleveland Plain Dealer and 
Billboard, snarky reviews, a shout- 
out to John Braden, lots of record 
image scans and related links to vid- 
cos for audio examples, and again, | 
hope they still work by the time you 
read this! If not, a brief Atari Aster- 
vids review with a free MP3 down- 
load is in the blog Mostly Retro. 


It must be said | am NOT in com- 
plete agreement with Arcade His- 
torian Keith's opinion of Kid Stuff 
records, especially since in Golden 
Age Part 5: Donkey Kong, Pac-Man, 
he says, “I could feel the testoster- 
one draining from my body as I 
listened.” As if that’s a bad thing? 
Because, | do own and absolutely 
love the superb The Pac-Man Album 
Picture Disc by Dana Walden and 
Patrick McBride! Who needs tes- 
tosterone when cating the Gang of 
Ghosts will suffice? I really wish I 
had all the other Pac-Man records, 
especially in various languages. There 
are at least 10 Pac-Man records on 
Kid Stuff, and that’s a whole other 
story on a separate chapter of this 
video arcade game music blog. 


Back to John Braden. Which leads 
me to THE PINK PANTHER series 
on Kid Stuff Records & Tapes in my 
collection, (missing 4 other titles), so 
Sasa 


The Pink Panther Country 
Album Picture Disc - 


A story record with songs. If you're 
familiar with “Colorado Kool-Aid" 
by Johnny Paycheck, the record sort 
of starts off sounding like that, but 
it all goes downhill from there. It’s 
pretty stale. Don't be fooled by the 
exciting cover art on the picture disc 
depicting the Pink Panther with a 
tomahawk about to butcher The 
Inspector and his assistant Deux- 


The Pink Pancher Coumtry Albuen Picture Disc, written 
and produced by John Braden, 1982. Includes the tithes 
with no credits to songs by Ball Monroe, Edwin Pearce 
Cheisty, Daniel Decatur Emmett, and Stephen C 
Foser, plus character actors 


Deux as they're tied to a stake. Both 
of those characters do not even show 
up on this album! The narrative goes 
along these lines: word gets out that 
the Pink Panther has become the 
fastest banjo picker in “all of Dix- 
ieland.” The song “Panther Picker” 
tries explaining the phenomenon 
and is pathetically reminiscent of 
“The Devil Went Down To Geor- 
gia.” Unfortunately, without the 
Devil, or Georgia, there’s no soul 
worth saving with this tune. Need- 
less to say, the Pink Panther ends up 
in Nashville and starts his own band 
The Panther Pickers. They get a gig 
at the Grand Ole Opry, and then 
some dude named 10 Fingers Tex 
arrives to challenge the Pink Pan- 
ther to a pickin’ duel... with “Su- 
wannee River!” I gotta say that the 
album is fairly decent as background 
noise while you go about your daily 
housekeeping. It’s the type of album 
that can keep getting replayed by 
your automatic record player and it 
doesn't even bother you enough to 


change it until 10 plays later. 


Pink Panther Rock And Roll - 
Should've been titled Riot On The 
Noir Jazz Hands Music Scene instead. 
It's a story record with songs by 
John Braden about a band who talk 
and sound like something out of 
the movie Phantom Of The Paradise; 
stoned NYC beatniks, but in the 
worst way. Inspector Clouseau and 
his now Lantinx version of assistant 
Francois called Deux-Deux begin 
the story by searching for the Pink 
Panther in back alley garbage cans. 
Anyways, on the other side of town, 
the Noir Jazz Hands band is at a 
nightclub and has a show to play. 
They need a new drummer and the 
Pink Panther shows up then gets 
the gig. Chaos ensues complete 


Pink Panther Rock And Roll, written and produced 
by John Braden, 1981. Includes the music of Henry 


Mazcini, plus character actors 


with smarmy A&R guy Kip Zip 
from Creep Records coughing up 

a record contract, a tired recording 
studio drone begging the band to get 
through take 83 of “Rock and Roll 
Panther,” swinging DJ Dr. K renam- 
ing the band to The Pink Punks, 
who then give a command perfor- 
mance for the Queen in Windsor, 
er, Winslow Castle... gossip colum- 
nist Rhona Rip Off interviews the 
band, then the Pink Panther gets 
arrested and ends up in jail! Teen 


fans arrive to protest and threaten a 
riot to break him out. There is really 
no sense to any of this other than 
John Braden must have been slightly 
inspired by Never Mind The Bollocks, 
Here’ The Sex Pistols, and the news 
events revolving around the band 

at that time, right? There's even a 
moment when the crowd chants, 
with a cockney accent, “God save 
the Queen!” If you can make it all 
the way to Side 2, it has the most 
listenable song of the record sung 

by Inspector Clouscau, “How Do 
You Catch A Panther?” Up next, the 
song “Panther Punk" could be easily 
ignored because it sounds so terrible, 
but yet the lyrics are really great! 


“Why do all of the people point 
at us and stare? 

At our motorcycle jackets with 
the crazy clothes we wear, 

But maybe its our make-up or 
our green and purple hair? 

I'm sure they have their reasons 
but frankly we dont care, 

Well its true that we look rag- 
ged in a state of disrepair, 

But let us turn you on to a 
secret that we share, 

Its all a great big act that we 
put on for you squares, 

‘Cause while you're working 9 
to 5, welll be millionaires... 

It yells, it smells, it sells, its 
punk! 

Who cares if you dont like it, 
as long as you buy it!” 


Etc. There's more! 


Pink Panther Punk - 

A sister record to the Pink Panther 
Rock And Roll album. You really need 
to listen to that one first before this. 
It becomes apparent that this cre- 
ation was a combination of throw- 
aways from the Rock And Roll album 
radio show narrative along with 
some cover songs tossed in for good 
measure. What is to be said that 

has not been said already about this 
nutty compilation? Starts off with 
more of that noir jazz hands type of 
musical interpretation of the Manci- 
ni theme song classic. Flows into the 
terrible Wolfman Jack rip-off Disc 
Jockey Dr. K interviewing the “ultra 
hip combo" ‘The Pink Punks about 
their new drummer the Pink Pan- 
ther. He asks, “tell the world, where'd 
you cats learn to play like chat?” One 
of the tedious Punks in the band 
replies, “Yeah, it'd be like, uh, tell 
the man where we went to school” 
then cut to “Another Brick In The 
Wall” which would have sounded 
much better if the Noir Jazz Hands 
band had made the cover but alas 

it’s the WASPy Church Choir Ladies 
instead. A News Flash interrupts 
with Inspector Clouseau asking the 
public to call a quasi Crime Stoppers 
to snitch about any Pink Panther 
sightings. Um? Didn't he just hear 
D] Dr K on the same radio station 
interviewing The Pink Punks about 
their new drummer clearly ID‘d as 
the Pink Panther? Or, is this just an 
excuse to segue into one of John Bra- 
den’'s originals, a very 80s Broadway 
Musical sounding “Panther On The 
Prowl?” No kid is too stupid to not 
smell that yet be unwilling to for- 
give enough to wanna dance to this! 
Probably because it’s fun and one of 
the only logical songs for kids on this 
album. Next the nauseating Barbara 
Walters-esque Rhona Rip Off from 
Rock And Roll appears again for a 
celebrity interview with the Pink 
Panther, introducing him as the lead- 


Pink Pancher Punk, writen and prods 


Waters, Billy Joel, Michael McDonald/Kenny Logpam 


er of The Pink Punks (I can envision 
the original band members, who 

just let him join the band as the new 
drummer at the last minute before 

a gig, ALL rolling their eyes when 
they heard that!) and asking about 
fame in the band. “Let's talk a litle 
bit about your wardrobe. Your critics 
have criticised you for not dressing 
seriously. Would you please respond 
to that crazy question?” Cue “It's 
Still Rock And Roll To Me” which 
is, fortunately for my ears, covered 
by the Noir Jazz Hands band and 
skips with the lyrics “out of touch” 
repeating over and over again! Ar this 
point, do you even want to turn the 
record over and listen to Side 2? The 
song “Panther Punk" from Rock And 
Roll is now called “It's Punk” on this 
record. D] Dr. K introduces more 
inexplicable cover songs supposedly 
performed by ‘The Pink Punks but 


none of the songs, John Braden orig- 


ced by John Braden, 1981 


and Debbie Harry, phar character acto 


Includes th 


inals or cover songs, sound remotely 
at all alike. There is absolutely no 
attempt to make it sound as though 
the same people in the same band 
are all performing their songs togeth- 
er. Inspector Clouseau crashes in on 
a live radio News Flash announce- 
ment and bribes the reporter to get 
air time to start singing “Call Mc” as 
a desperate attempt to get more leads 
and catch the Pink Panther. Will 

the Inspector succeed and prevent 
The Pink Punks from performing in 
front of 5000 people at the Wood- 
stoc... er, Woodchuck Festival in 
Montana? His bandmates anxiously 
await his arrival. That's all I'm gonna 
give. No more spoilers! This album 
has been previously proven infamous 
by bloggers Scar Stuff (2006), Way 
Out Junk (2009), Dangerous Minds 
(2016), Cartoon Research (2017), on 
a podcast via Podtail, Bizarre Al- 
bums, and now listenable on You- 


Tube (2020). I will add that, in ad- 
dition to all the criticism, | also want 
answers. There has to be somebody 
still alive who witnessed the creation 
of this car crash on vinyl, who can 
point fingers, who would be willing 
to testify against those that must be 
held accountable for this! Judge for 
yourselves. 


Pink Panther Party Time - 

A reminder not to forget Pink 
Panther on your party invitation 

A- list. The story goes as follows: 

Via live network news reports - A 
rich lady is having a birthday party 
for her spoiled brat on a cruise ship 
“the world’s largest Hoating disco” 
and World Broadcasting is there to 
report from the red carpet. The brat 
wants a cat. Mommy says, “no.” 

The news anchor switches over to 

a report about Inspector Clouscau 
investigating a break-in at the Dinky 
Toy Company where all the gifts for 
the Birthday Party are supposed to 
be delivered from. For some reason 
again, his assistant Francois is now 
called Deux-Deux and sounds like 
Speedy Gonzales. Anyways, The In- 
spector thinks he’s on the right track 
to find the Pink Panther and decides 
to crash the party. The song that 
follows, “My Many Faces”, about 
his multiple disguises is decidedly 
un-PC in this day and age since they 
all involve many human races! He 
ultimately chooses to remain French 
and arrive uninvited to the party as a 
Pastry Chef. There's a funny exchange 
in the galley between the party brat 
Prudence Snodgrass and Chef Enric 
aka Clouseau that makes me laugh 
every time! The hit song on the re- 
cord is definitely “C.A.T..” It should 
have been re-recorded by Blondie for 
Pink Panther Punk Alas, it’s sung by 
mummy Snodgrass about being aller- 
gic to Felis domestica. That's just 42 of 
what happens on this record. | wont 
wreck the rest of it for you. 


A Pink Panther 
Christmas - 

Not bad, not bad at 
all! Right off the bat 
its crazy kid quality is 
top notch. It's super 
chirpy, sing-songy 
stupid, and as out-of- 
the-box, confusing 
and unpredictable as 
anything from the 
minds behind classic 
Rankin-Bass holiday 
TV productions. | 
honestly don’t want 
to say much more 
and ruin the story for 
you! How does the 
Pink Panther save Christmas while 
evading traps set by Inspector Clou- 
seau? I'l] throw in a few plot lines 
thar start things off. 1. Santa is sick 
two weeks before Christmas and 
needs a substitute to replace him at 
the toy stores for all his in-store ap- 
pearances. He needs the sub to listen 
to the kids wish lists and then deter- 
mine who is truly naughty or nice. 
2. Mrs. Claus hires the Pink Panther 
and then Santa casts a shaman spell 
over him to make him his identical 


A Pink Panther Christenas, written and peoduced by John Braden, 1981 
Inchudes traditional holiday music from the public domain 


looking replacement. 3. Two charac- 
ters that might as well be Lenny & 
Squiggy (from the Laverne & Shirley 
TV show) show up to sit on Pink 
Panther Claus’s lap. 4. Inspector 
Clouseau is really mean and might 
as well be Scrooge on this record. 
He falsely accuses the Pink Panther 
of abducting Santa and acting as an 
imposter. He's always yelling, “Shut 
up!” 5. A lot of peeping and spying 
and invasion of privacy amongst 

all of the characters is to follow. 

I'll also admit that 
the John Braden 
song, “Christmas 

Is Gonna Be Pink”, 
is now one of my 
favorite Christmas 
songs of all time! 
Did this album 
convince any kids to 
start behaving their 
parents, stop lying, 
and always do their 
household chores? 
Even after they got 
what they wanted 
for Christmas? As 
one parent exclaims 


on the record, “I see 
it, but I don't believe 


Pink Pancher Party Time, writen and produced by John Braden, 1981 it!” 
Inchadles mvusic from 1897 by the Crcch composer Julius Pudik. 


THE MYSTERIOUS KID STUFF 
WORLD OF BRAND LICENS- 
ING, COVER SONGS, MUSIC 
PUBLISHING RIGHTS, CRED- 
ITS, SOME CREDITS, OR NO 
CREDITS! 


Winding down I'll conclude with 
this. As we all know in the RPMs 

of our existence there comes a time 
when you reach a saturation point 
with a record and no longer desire 
to listen to it, EVER AGAIN. There 
actually is an album I've listened to 
since | was a toddler, and I still listen 
to it, with joy, every time: A Gift 
From A Flower To A Gar- 
den. But what about all 
those other albums and 
singles with songs I loved 
so much yet now carry 
the baggage of memo- 
ries and associations no 
longer wanted conjured 
up? And/or, now, sudden- 
ly, just sound so boring? 
In my life, they've mostly 
been kicked to the thrift 
store bins or used record 


store curb. 


Kid Stuff Records & 
Tapes had the brilliant 


foresight to do cover 


Wizard, And Other Hits By Elton 
John, etc. (you get the idea) all per- 
formed by The Wild Honey Singers 
or The Kid Stuff Singers. When 

I was a kid I went to the K-Mart 
where my mom worked and my sib- 
lings and | were allowed to select 45s 
she'd buy us to play at home on our 
kiddie record player. Why the hell 
would we need an “it yp 
record by Kid Stuff ¢! 
comparison to the re: 
WHY? Well, never ir J 
would | have bought 
I'm sure enough buyi 
Go figure. In licu of ; 


ing enough to be worthy of repeat 
plays as your memory flashes back 
to rooms filled with cigarette smoke, 
never having to wear a scat belt 
in the car, fear of Big Foot, night- 
mares from sleeping on a waterbed, 
alien tastes of Tab Cola mixed with 
Avon candy-Havored lip gloss, green 
stains on your skin from the jewelry 
uarter out of a gum- 
* the seductive smell 
EMe® Soft, while horrible 
ee a was sucking the life 
wee hat? You're too young 
858 ny of that stuff? Fear 
ng, South of the bor- 
E , young man. What? 
#1 hate nostalgia? Well, 
fuck off. Why did you 
even read this far any- 
ways? 


Shadow Dancing and 


other Disco Favorites 
{not picvared) 

Wrrh the Kid Soaff Repervory Singers, 
wrnren and produced by (?), 1978 
Inchades the tithes with no credits to 
songs by Leo Sayer, A Taste OF Homey, 
Raydie, Lou Rawk, Bee Gees, amd 
Amd Gibb. 


Very odd that the produc- 
tion quality is so good, 
too good, considering, 
and it has singers and 


versions of popular songs 
and appropriate many 
Ts. » » 4 : 

hits” of their time. 


My Fest Disco Album with The Kid Seuff Singers, writter and produced by (?), date (?) 
Includes the tithes with no credits to songs by fiemmy “Bo” Homme, KIC & the Sunshine 
Band, Paul McCartney & Wings, Van McCoy, Orleans, Barry Manilow, and Andy Gibb 


musicians showcasing 
personality that fortu- 
nately/unfortunately 


Some, but not all, were 

reproduced to sound so completely 
“off” that, for me, they now resonate 
fresh as the morning mountain dew 
fzzling in an open aluminum can 
and as sour as those crazy Patch Kids 
candies that leave a nasty aftertaste 
in your mouth. The concept be- 

gan with their Kid Stuff Repertory 
Company records like A Childs 
Introduction To The Beatles, A Child's 
Introduction To Elvis Presley, A Child's 
Introduction to John Denver's Songs, A 
Child’s Introduction To Disco, Pinball 


interest in listening to Disco, I have 
acquired two such albums by Kid 
Stuff with covers of 1970s “hits” that 
are mysteriously NOT credited to 
any writers or producers! It’s a guilty 
pleasure. 


My First Disco Album with The 
Kid Stuff Singers - 

Thankfully these up tempo cover 
versions don't all sound too much 
like the originals, other than their 


recognizable lyrics! It’s just interest- 


never made it on to one 
of John Braden’s bizarre WASPy 
Church Choir Ladies sounding Kid 
Stuff productions. Again, these cover 
songs are so close to sounding like 
the originals, why the need for this 


anonymous replication? WHY? 
Any answers and insights to these 
questions or more by those in the 


know of would be much appreciated! 


Thank you! 


Hey! You over there 


Here me now! kellykuvo com 
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Oh, To Be J.f. Young: Asheville Cat 


MICK CLINTROCK 


and one Killer Interview 


PIGSHI 


(PIGSH 


In these Pandemic-poppin’ daze, when most appear content to turn 
off what’s left of their minds and float up streaming Britney’s 
conservatorship or Baldwin’s prop guns, there are in actuality some 
legitimately salient sagas, full of rich ripe stories, going totally 
untold and unseen by us masses. 

Considered by knowing folks to be the veritable Zelig of rock ‘n’ 
roll, Mick Clintrock (yes, it is a nom de plume; one of several, en 
réalité) has been flying under everybody’s radars — and quite 
comfortably so — for decades now. “Since before there was Elvis 
even!” as he’ll like to joke. No, he has not that I’m aware of popped 
up in any research footnotes or even any tell-all tabloid indexes, 
maintains absolutely zero virtual media presence, and has never 
ever been approached to add what would be much needed talking- 
head authority to any number of pop culture studies increasingly 
saturating your home entertainment platform of choice. But, all 
those things considered, maybe that’s a good thing. 


Full Disclosure time: It was in Los Angeles in 1981 that I was first 
put in touch with the man, via a mutual connection at L.A. Weekly. 
For some reason the hallowed words Jerry, Lee, and Lewis were 
soon spoken: Mick had recently chatted with The Killer Himself 
backstage following one of his legendary Palomino Club 
performances, and said interview — “because none of these damn 
rags around Hollywood seem to want it,” he sniffed — graciously 
ended up as a Star Attraction across the pages of Pig Paper #14.1’m 
proud to say I’ve managed to remain in pretty constant contact with 
the man throughout the forty (!) years since; no mean feat 
considering his changing Post Office boxes — remember Post Office 
boxes?? — every so often without warning. And today I’m even 
more than pleased and proud to be able to present for the world 
what is, without a doubt, a deep ‘n’ downright Roctober Exclusive: 


GET YOURS! at 
RHINO RECORDS 
1720 WESTWooP BLVP, 


PIG (2 .0.pox 2700, HUWTINGTON BEACH, CALIFORNIA 92647 
Shall we start at the beginning then? 
You mean... the very beginning? 
Sure! Why not? 
The very very beginning would put me growing up in Asheville 
[North Carolina] right around World War II time. 
Was yours what could be called a musical household? 
Not particularly, no. But remember that for I guess everyone 
back then, leisure time — whenever we could grab any — would 
revolve around the radio. Yeah, just like on The Waltons, we'd 
all gather ’round it to listen to our favorite shows. 
The Grand Ole Opry, ’'m assuming? 
Among many others. So many shows back then: Detective 
shows, comedies... 
Asheville was, and still is known as being something of a 
music center as well. Outdoor dances, festivals; nowadays 
it’s even home to the Moog Music headquarters and the 
Bob Moog Moogseum! 
Like I said though, none of that was really part of my growing 
up. 
What I’m wondering then is, with such a “normal” 
background I guess you could call it, how you ended up 
making music your life’s work? 
You got me [laughs]. You’ll find though that many kids from 
the Thirties and Forties — at least those that didn’t follow sports 
or academic pursuits, I guess you could say, and were glued to 
the radio instead — developed really good imaginations; a sense 
of adventure, even. And couldn’t wait to get the hell out of 
town! 
And see the world, yes. You know, I was just watching 
Scorsese’s No Direction Home again the other night, and 
Dylan was talking a lot about the radio and how it impacted 
him as a kid, and got his mind thinking outside of 
Minnesota. 
If you choose to believe anything that man says... [excessive 
laughter ] 
How did you get out of Asheville then? 
Well, though Nashville and Memphis were just down the road 
so to speak, I ended up in New York City. 
Hey! Just like Dylan! 
Anyways...I ended up there one summer, working in my 
uncle’s office as an intern, I guess they’d call it these days. 
Didn’t really get paid much of anything, but I got to spend 
weeks and weeks in the heart of the city. A seventeen-year-old 
let loose in The Big City! 
This would have been roughly... ? 
Very early 1950’s ...I’m not that good at dates. I do remember 
it was the summer Martin and Lewis were mobbed in Times 
Square. I was just strolling around at lunchtime, and suddenly 
came upon these thousands and thousands of people all over 
Broadway, yelling and screaming, and someone throwing 
pictures and stuff down to them from some window up above. 
[this would have been on the 4th of July °51, when the duo 
were performing at the Paramount, 43rd and Broadway; 


newsreel footage from the day shows it was actually Jerry and 
Dean themselves throwing autographed pictures — and at one 
point shoes — then blowing on trombones and waving shotguns 
from their dressing room window three stories up ...until a cop 
intrudes and yanks them back inside 

How long did you stay in New York? 

I would just spend summers there with my uncle; it was a law 
office, sort of, and I’d be running legal papers all ’round the 
city on foot. Who was that guy in that movie? You mentioned 
Martin Scorsese?? 

Rupert Pupkin from King of Comedy ? 

Yes! That’s it! But I wasn’t quite as nuts as that guy was. 

You weren’t hanging around stage doors, or stalking 
celebrities out to Long Island then? 

I remember delivering some papers to Marilyn Monroe once 
...if that counts. She wasn’t in though... 

So we’re still talking the pre- rock ’n’ roll era, right? 

Yes. But I did make quite a few runs to the Brill Building. 
Now, by the time Elvis had his riot in Times Square [at the 
Paramount Theatre premiere of Love Me Tender in the fall of 
1956] I was living and working in New York full-time. And my 
uncle was actually paying me! 

Did Elvis, or any of the other early rockers make an 
impression, or would you have been a bit too old by this 
point? 

Not Elvis so much, but I was listening to a lot of the less 
mainstream, I guess you could call it, music of the time. R ‘n’ 
B, and sometimes even some be-bop. Or post-bop, as I think 
it’s called now. [laughs] 

You mean you weren’t hanging with Bird and Diz over on 
52nd Street? 

Nope. Didn’t even beat up Miles either. 

Then how did you first get involved in the music business ?? 

My uncle had a pretty serious heart attack and had to retire, but 
his partner, Sid, kept me on at the firm. Sid handled most of the 
“show biz” clients and I was getting to know some of them 
personally, and socializing with them after-hours. By then, it 
looked like rock and roll was going to be around for a while, 
and there was some serious money to be made ...which is why 
a lot of people, myself included, started to take it a lot more... 
seriously. 

I mentioned the Brill Building: I started to get to know people 
like [Don] Kirshner and Allen Klein, who I think was actually 
working for Kirshner at the time. And Sid ...not my uncle’s 
partner, but that other Sid. 

Bernstein? 

Yes. He was at GAC [General Artists Corporation] working 
with a few teen-type singers [Bobby Darin, Chubby Checker 
and Dion, most notably] and Tony Bennett too. 

Any interactions with Morris Levy? 

Not that I can recall. And perhaps that’s a good thing. 

OK then: The Beatles. 

Yeah, I was wondering when you were going to get around to 
them... 

Like so many of us out there, in so many ways, they were 
our gateway into lives in music. 

How I got involved with all that is really pretty simple, and 
logical. And like so many things in my life, came about quite 
by accident: 

Sid Bernstein always considered himself quite the... 
Anglophile, they’d call it today. He was always reading British 
newspapers, and I think he was even taking a night course in 
British History. Anyways, being the cocky New Yorker that he 
was [laughs] the story goes he found Brian Epstein’s home 
phone number and cold-called him out of the blue in Liverpool 
about bringing this band he’d been reading about to New York. 
Sid wanted to start promoting his own shows, you see. So he 
brings them, the Beatles, to Carnegie Hall of all places! 

And you were at that show? 

Yes. Sid actually had to twist my arm quite a bit to go: “Come 
on, come on. You’ll really love these guys!” Besides, the ticket 
was free, and frankly by this point fearly 1964] I was quite 
curious about them myself. 

I take it you hadn’t really heard any of their 1963 American 
releases? 
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Who had, really? It wasn’t until they got a big company 

[Capitol] with a big advertising budget that they really broke 

through in the States. 

Nothing has really changed much in that respect, has it? 

So... what did you think of the show? 

To tell you the truth, what did impress me most was the 

Beatles’ presentation: The look-alike suits, the bowing after 

each song, and yes, the haircuts. Some of their remarks between 

songs were pretty damn clever as well. This sure wasn’t Elvis, 

or Jerry Lee Lewis ...or even all those Frankie and Fabian 

types who were all over American Bandstand at the time. These 

guys had... well, class. And the ornate surroundings at 

Carnegie didn’t hurt either. Sid lucked out big-time on that 

one, didn’t he? Still, he had the vision, or at least the drive, to 

seek them out before anyone else in the States was interested. 

Good for him, then. But — and I can’t stress this enough — if 

there’s a real “genius” behind that band, or at least behind their 

incredible success, it is Brian Epstein. Period. Like Sid, he was 

a visionary. He caught on to the whole Beatles...magic, I guess 

you could safely say... before anybody else. And he brought it 

to the whole damn world. 

They should’ve named a few airports after him! 

Brian Epstein doesn’t loom very large in the Beatles’ 

histories any more though, does he? 

Like that other Brian ...Jones. In the Stones. But we’ll get to 

them later. 

We certainly will. Sounds like you should have gone to work 
back in ’64 for Epstein then! 

I'll tell you what: Sid was really the toast of New York showbiz 
after that Carnegie Hall show, and I eventually managed to get 
through to him, and back into his office, after a couple of weeks 
when things had settled down a bit. “So, what did you think?” he 
asked me, and like I said, I told him I was... impressed, to say 
the least. “Well then,’ Sid says. “Have you ever been to 
London?” Sid wondered if I'd take some contracts over there 
...not for the Beatles, but for one of Epstein’s other acts [most 


likely Gerry and the Pacemakers, who, along with what would 
grow into an entire array of Brit Invader acts, Bernstein was 
soon handling in NYC]. That was my introduction to “Swinging 
London.” 

Where, I take it, you stayed for several years? 

I am a sucker for a British accent ...especially when it’s coming 
from a woman, let’s just say. 

Remember I was still basically just a glorified go-fer in New 
York, but in London in 1964 I was rare, exotic fruit. From the 
land of Elvis and Chuck Berry! America had every bit the allure 
to the British kids as those mop-tops did in the States. So it was 
real easy, and real quick, to use my connections to set up 
representation for American acts in London 

Such as? 

Like I said, Chuck. But also Carl Perkins, Bo Diddley, Del 
Shannon, the Everlys, Gene Pitney... so, so many acts. These 
were all highly sought-after in the U.K. and really all over 
Europe in those days; meanwhile, they’re all but forgotten in 
their homeland, right? Though in Chuck and Carl’s case, they’re 
doing very well in those days with all their material all over 
those Beatles and Stones and Animals records. “Mailbox 
money,” as it’s called. 

And I’d imagine you’re now getting to know those British 
acts too, right? 

Sure. Speaking of the Animals, Eric Burdon was a real sweet 
fellow ...once you got to know him. Or got him drunk, as the 
case may be [laughs]. He was a huge fan of American music too. 
American black music. As all those English musicians were. 
And what was the name of their guitar player? He passed away 
just a while back. 

Hilton Valentine? 

Yes, yes. Very nice fellow as well. 

Is it time to talk about the Stones? 

Well... Brian Jones was part of that “drinking club,” as I 
remember it, that we all were for quite a few years there. There 
was a whole nighttime subculture of not only musicians, but 
photographers, writers, filmmakers, pirate DJ’s, fashion people 
that kept that whole circuit of “private” clubs in London afloat. 
But most interesting, by far, to me — the really fascinating 


Kit Lambert at Tommy session 
characters — were the agents, promoters, and the managers. All 
the “behind-the-scenes boys,” as they were called. That is where 
the action was, to coin that old phrase. All sorts of action! 

I’m reminded of that absolutely fabulous You Don’t Have To 
Say You Love Me book by Simon Napier-Bell. 

The real champ amongst all that crowd though, who in many 
ways I admired the most of anyone, had to be Dave Clark. 

Dave Clark Five ?? 

You bet. He was one smart cookie ...one tough cookie too. I 
mean, even Allen Klein was afraid to mess with Clark! 

But! Did he really play drums on any of those DC5 records? 
Nahbh... Must’ve been that guy “Pretty” [Bernard] Purdie, who 
played on all the Beatles records. [possibly sarcastic snicker] 
Oh, and who were those two guys who managed The Who? 

Kit Lambert and Christopher Stamp? 

Yes, yes! Lambert and Stamp! My personal favorites out of that 
whole pack. Lambert especially. 


Did you ever see that documentary film on them from a few 
years ago? 

Believe me: That film only lightly scratched the surface! 

Like Epstein to the Beatles, Kit Lambert was a major major 
factor behind The Who. And not just in a strictly managerial 
sense either: Kit damn well bought Pete Townshend a flat, filled 
it with recording equipment, got him all riled — or should I say 
pilled up, sat him down, filled his head up with ideas, and told 
him to write. Write songs! Write fucking operas even! Without 
all that, what would the Who end up being? “Happy Jack’’?? 
Pete Townshend does acknowledge Kit’s influence, and 
inspiration quite often though. 

Not anywhere often enough, to my mind. Still, Pete’s an 
unusually... how do I say this... complicated character, isn’t he? 
And he usually talks himself right up his own arse, as the Brits 
would say! [laughs] 

I’ve just got to admit, however, that Pete was the first guy 
who made some of my favorite records in high school and at 
the same time also gave really good interviews, and even 
wrote some fine articles, and even liner notes too! 

What were you reading back then? 

At first, Rolling Stone. Mainly because back then it was the 
only rock magazine per se available in my little Canadian 
neighborhood. 

I wrote a few pieces for the U.K. Rolling Stone very early on. 
That edition of the zine was pretty short-lived. Only for a 
couple of years; 1969 and/or 1970 or so. 

That fits my timeline ...because by 1970 I was back in the 
States. Still writing a bit for RS; “fictitious” record reviews 
mainly. 


Really! Because the first “rock book” I ever bought was that 
Rolling Stone Record Review paperback in 1971, which was a 
wonderful compilation of hundreds of their original reviews 
from 1967 through ’70. My favorite section by-far in there 
though was the “Review as Fiction” chapter: Ostensibly 
reviews of Grateful Dead and CSNY albums, but in fact 
these cool little short stories. 

Guilty as charged! 

You wrote those? Because they were credited to “J. R. 
Young.” 

And I bet he didn’t get paid either. [laughter] [sort of] 

How, and when did you get started with music writing? 

That really isn’t ever much of a transition at all, from writing 
press releases and bios, speaking of “fiction” [laughter] which I 
started doing for Sid Bernstein very early on. He was handling a 
lot of acts there for awhile: Between him and Klein, it seemed 
they were signing every British band who flew into Kennedy 
Airport to play The Ed Sullivan Show ! 

But unlike Sid and Allen, you yourself never got into artist 
management, did you? 

“Management,” in Britain especially back in those days, usually 
just meant dragging pop singers out of bed, throwing them under 
a cold shower, and making sure they made it to the gig, or the 
interview, or the photo session, or the studio or whatever on 
time. I did my share of that ...a thankless job; and that’s being 
big-hearted. 

Referring back to that “drinking club” you mentioned? 

No no. Just babysitting one-hit — or should I say one-day 
wonders who aren’t worth remembering, let alone putting into 
print all these years later. No, the gentlemen I spoke of — Burdon 
and the Stones and those sort of people — were by and large 
personable, and quite talented young people. And the people 
who handled them were equally talented and intelligent. That’s 
called creative management; emphasis on “creative.” That’s a 
whole other field, and a whole other calling. Quite above and 
beyond my capabilities That said, when I got back to the States — 
back to New York at first — there was one group of people, 
friends-of-friends actually, who I made the mistake of 
“managing” for a couple of years. And make sure you put that 
word in quotation marks. 

Will do, sir. 

They were these four, sometimes five guys from Jersey who’d 
had a little bit of local acclaim, won some Battle of the Bands 
contests, that sort of thing. Soon enough of course they were 


playing afternoons in the basements of those tourist-y type dives 
in the Village, along with hundreds of other such folks. And 
again, part of my “job” was to check these places out whenever I 
could to see if there was anyone worth, uh, discovering. 

Well, these guys looked pretty good, sounded pretty good, and 
their drummer especially now that I think of it, who was quite a 
lot smaller and younger than the other guys, was quite special. 
He had a great voice, could play a Jot of different instruments, 
was even writing songs and — this is absolutely key — was pretty 
damn “driven.” As in ambitious. But in a good way. While the 
other guys would always drive back to Jersey after their gigs, 
he’d stay in the city, check out the other clubs, hang with the 
other musicians ...for example, speaking of Pete Townshend, 
after The Who played Central Park I think it was [most likely the 
Schaefer Music Festival at Wollman Rink, August of 1968] this 
kid — Richie was his name — followed everyone back to their 
hotel for the party. But he was told he was too young to stay too 
long inside the rooms with everybody else... so he sat all night 
in the hallway outside [appreciative thumb WAY up] and at one 
point heard Pete singing songs to everyone, on some acoustic 
guitar, from what was to become Tommy. At least that’s what the 
kid told me later. 

So could we call it “creative management” of this band you 
were involved in? 

Okay, [ll admit it: After ten years on the fringes of the 
entertainment world as they say, and fresh back from a couple of 
years in London, I had my Epstein and [Andrew Loog] Oldham 
fantasies, alright? But so did everyone else! And what did you 
really need to manage a band back then? A suit, a phone, a car if 
you were lucky, some business cards ...and a lot of B.S. 

What happened with it? 

Turns out this band had several managers — at the same time, 
and all working behind each others’ backs. Unknowingly. You 
know, maybe these guys were a bit too ambitious and driven. 
[laughter] So I get them a few gigs and some press — so do the 
other managers too, I guess — and they end up making a couple 
of records [45’s] and even doing some local TV. Then, just as 
they get rolling, and just after they had pretty well emptied out 
my Savings account... 

Don’t tell me... 

They break up. But... no hard feelings. And it gave me a good 
excuse, as if I needed any more at that point, to finally head out 
west. Which, by then, was where the majority of music business 
had gone. P.S.: That band by the way was the basis for that 
awful Not Fade Away movie [2012, directed by David Chase] 
that starred that guy from The Sopranos. At least as far as I’m 
concerned they were. 
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By “out west,” I take it you mean 

Los Angeles, yep. I got there just as David Geffen was slowly 
but surely turning the Troubadour [Club] singer/songwriter 
scene into a gold mine ...several gold mines, as it turns out. Me, 
I ended up at what I suppose was the direct opposite end of 
things: At the offices of Frank Zappa’s little empire. 

Bizarre / Straight ? 


Yes. And even though I’d consider myself pretty damn straight, 
comparatively speaking, I ended up with most of the Bizarre 
work. 

How in the world did you end up with... 

Through a woman I knew in London, who was now working for 
Frank [secretary/writer Pauline Butcher, it should be safe to 
assume]. It really was a wonderful place to work at though: 
Zappa was into all sorts of activities: film, animation, theatre, a 
columnist, audio engineering, did some lecturing even. He was a 
pretty smart guy, I’m sure you know... 

...-and gave great great interviews 

Without disappearing up his own behind ...at least not usually. 
So working in that environment was quite... stimulating. I think 
that’s the right word [laughter]. But again, just as things started 
to get going to the next level, everything fell apart. The company 
was dissolved. Years and years of litigation, and when it was all 
over Frank basically handled everything himself, from then on, 
out of his own house. Or compound is more like it. 

And the lawsuits are still flying; mainly amongst the Zappa 
kids themselves until recently. Plus I heard that house now 
belongs to Lady Gaga. 

Really? I just hope she doesn’t tear it all up ...meaning that 
studio Frank had in there. Not to mention his archives. 

There’s apparently still enough unreleased material there, 
and even never-performed scores of Zappa’s, to last decades. 
Maybe even longer than all the litigation? 

So I take it you spent the majority, of not all of the Seventies 
out on the left coast. 

I was in and out, but I guess you could say I was “based” in L.A. 
for many years, yes. It’s funny, in a way, but I always 
considered L.A. to be a “Zeppelin,” as in Led kind of town, 
whereas New York I still considered very Beatle-y. 

Explain. 

Well, I’m not even sure if I can exactly. Just a feeling on my 
part. Maybe because it was bigger and louder and more 
“colorful” in L.A. ? Here’s an example: Who was that guy — 
that big tall, thin guy with the silver hair who always dressed in 
bright yellow and pink and green clothes... 

I’m drawing a blank here... 

He’d been around for years and years...I even ran into him a few 
times in England in the Sixties. We could never figure out if he 
was a manager, or a producer, or an artist — a singer — himself, or 
just some wild character hanging all around the scene... 

Kim Fowley? 

Yes! Yes, that’s the guy! He always reminded me of a cross 
between Warhol and Herman Munster [much laughter ..from 
both of us!] In the Seventies, he’d always be hanging with that 
little guy who ran that little club on the Strip... 

Rodney Bingenheimer! 

That sounds right [laughs]. Those two together made quite a 
pair, let me tell you. But Kim, to me anyways, epitomized Los 
Angeles; the music business there in the Seventies especially. 
He’s got quite the checkered reputation, shall we say... 

Well, he was always pretty straight with me. 

Me as well, yes. 

You’re going to run in to “characters,” as you’d say, in the 
business. Plus we’re talking L.A. in the Seventies, right? 

By the time I made it out there //979/] the punk, for lack of a 
better word, movement was happening. 

“Punk” in Los Angeles was always an oxymoron to me 
...emphasis on the moron. From what I could gather, it was just 
a bunch of bored, well-to-do kids from the Valley with nothing 
better to do, dressing up and acting “outrageous” on the 
weekends. With their dads’ credit cards and Mercedes. 

You know, that’s a pretty accurate description! 

The “punks” in England were bored too, I guess. But at least they 
had a reason to be pissed-off at things. 

What about the music though? 

“Punk rock”? I could take it or leave it. On the whole, it just 
looked to me to be a re-run of the Stones and the Who from back 
in the day. But at the risk of sounding too very old and cranky, 
those Sixties bands had a real spark, and a real vision, and a real 
“mission” if you know what I mean. Those L.A. bands in the 
Seventies though... 


There were some quality bands to come out of L.A. then 
though. The Blasters, for example. 

Sometimes I kinda liked The Go-Go’s. They got pretty good 
...eventually [laughs]. Especially their drummer [Gina Schock]. 
That Jane Draino [Wiedlin] was a real hoot too. Sure, you’ll 
always find a few exceptions to the rule. But by and large, as I 
said, it was dress-up time for the weekend ...and then, before you 
know it, comes... 

The “hair-metal” scene. 

Exactly. Which, again to an old fogey like me, I’d seen and heard 
it all already: “Glam” in England years earlier. 

Not to mention Axl Rose copping all his dance moves from 
Davy Jones... 

[confused] Tl have to take your word on that one. 

Now, speaking of L.A. in the Eighties, how did you happen to 
come across Jerry Lee Lewis at the Palomino Club? 

That was my main watering hole in those years; I’d be there ALL 
the time. And it seemed like Jerry Lee played there every couple 
of weeks! That, to me, was real rock and roll. Just like I’d 
remembered it from those many many years ago when I first lived 
in New York. So I’d always go see Jerry play ...and it was quite 
easy in those days to get to know him. Especially if you were 
buying the drinks! 

You sent me that interview you did with him... 

Yes. I’d seen that little piece on you in [L.A. Weekly] looking for 
material for your magazine, and I thought, What the hell! 

I never paid you for that, did I? [laughs] 

Don’t worry. I’m used to it. [wistfully] You know, those were 
fantastic days. There didn’t seem to be many boundaries at all 
between the performers and the audience ...and even the music 
business executives. Nobody really even pretended to know — or 
care — about what we were all doing. We were just rolling along; 
making up the rules as we went. Having a big laugh. Throw a 
bunch of promo out the window for god’s sake! [referencing 
Martin and Lewis in Times Square] And we’d try anything. If it 
worked, good! If it didn’t... head to the pub and cook up 
something new! Of course that’s all easy to do when there aren’t 
whole committees of consultants and “experts” tracking your 
every step. And enormous budgets. Millions and millions of 
dollars are at stake today, right? And the money people willing to 
take those gambles, and those chances, seem to be hidden pretty 
well away ...at least from me they are. [laughter] 

A dumb question to wrap things up here: How do you see the 
future of the music business, and If you were that kid from 
Asheville looking to get out of town and make your mark 
today, would you? 

Maybe I’m just too old and out-of-touch now, but I don’t really 
see a music business these days. It just feels like one great big 
entertainment machine. The Internet, of course, has mixed up, 
combined, and leveled off everything and everyone. And I 
DON’T think that’s a Good thing. 


And that young kid from Asheville with stars in his eyes? ’'m sure 
there’s an awful lot of kids who still feel that way. Who still feel 
itchy, and confined, trapped, and want to move on and get out 
from wherever they are. At least I hope there’s lots of kids who 
feel that way. It’s healthy. It’s part of growing up. Change is 
Good! 

But “change” to too many people nowadays though seems to be 
just clicking over to a new Facebook page, doesn’t it ?? 
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10 SECOND INTERVIEW 
By (proxy by) GENTLEMAN JOHN BATTLES 
Illustration K. THOR JENSEN 


(My friends, Randy and Donna, met Jim Dandy of 
Black Oak Arkansas, and presented him with a pink 8 
Track tape for him to sign) 


JD: Aw, this is pussy pink. | hate everything 
pussy pink. Except pussy. 
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THE MOST MOST OBSCURE AND LEAST 


MOST OBSCURE WEIRD AL SONGS 
by Odd “Ed” Grakowski 


Weird Al is a national treasure. He is an ageless, angelic voiced, 
noble clown. Al tells few hard truths through his comedy (though 
it is true that food is delicious, and TV is fun to watch), but 
manages to make the world better by spreading dumb joy and 
making outcasts feel good about themselves. He is outstandingly 
ethical, profoundly prolific, and frequently funny, which makes it 
satisfying that he has emerged as the Elvis, Beatles, and Eagles of 
novelty music, a more viable Rock N Roll Hall of Fame candidate 
than fifty Alan Shermans combined. Sure, most people dismiss 
him as a gentile Mickey Katz, but his amazing career has so many 
highlights that such criticisms fade into ether. 

His rise from nerdy kid to college DJ recording tunes in bathroom 
stalls to superstardom is well documented (learning accordion as 
a kid; obsessing over novelty record kingpin Dr. Demento’s radio 
show, eventually becoming a show staple by sending in songs and 
visiting the studio; unleashing endless Grammy winning gold 
record parodies of songs by Michael Jackson and others). Yet 
there are some aspects of his oeuvre still worth exploring, One of 
the more interesting aspects of Al’s ethics is his decision to never 
release a parody without the permission of the original artist, 
despite laws protecting parody and satire as fair use. This has led 
to a few fine filets of funniness going unreleased. I love reveling in 
Al’s crowd pleasing greatest hits, but as is the nature of nerds 
who flock to Al, I love digging into his less known works. Thus 
this list. 

Of course, I can’t claim to be his biggest fan. How can I compete 
with an engineer with a Twinkie Weiner Sandwich tramp stamp 
programming Weird Al-gorithms to determine our hero’s best 
and worst? After decades of creeping around the dusty corners of 
“Weird Al” fandom I know that it is stupid for me to present any 
comprehensive Al list, but isn’t Al teaching us to be brave, to 


embrace who we are and put forth our work proudly, no matter 
how off kilter it might be? Should we not dare to be stupid? 

Thus I present here an esoteric, tangent-touring history of Al’s 
little heard and least loved works. I have two lists, one 
celebrating the ten works that seem the most genuinely obscure, 
and one celebrating 10 of his paradoxically best known 
obscurities. So why are there 11 slots in each category? Because 
one in column A and one in column B is faker than a three dollar 
bill on a million dollar duck’s face. Have fun being a fine-toothed 
fraud finder (answers at the end). Without further ado, I present 
the least anticipated article ever. Obscurities Assemble! 

BOTTOM TEN MOST OBSCURE WEIRD AL SONGS 

1. “Chicken Pot Pie” (1992) Of all the parodies for which “Weird 
Al” was denied permission by the artist/composer, perhaps the 
most infamous was the time Paul McCartney joke-blocked Al’s 
attempt to parody “Live and Let Die” as a funny food folly. Big 
Macca suggested that permission would be granted if the lyric 
was changed to “Tofu Pot Pie,” because the Wingman is a staunch 
vegetarian, and because non-carnivorous ears hear “Tofu” as 
sounding like “Live And.” Also: One time Ringo confused Al for 
Tiny Tim. 


2. “Snack All Night” (1992) This song, performed live but never 
officially released, was Al’s attempt at his own Jackson 3hree; a 
“Black or White” parody that was to be the Dinner to the “Eat 
It’/“Fat” Breakfast/Lunch one-two punch. Michael Jackson 
denied Al permission because he felt his song’s message of racial 
harmony was too important for whimsy or parody, which is why 
the official music video features an intro and outro by Bart 
Simpson; a comical sequence with Macauley Culkin and George 
Wendt that pays homage to (not satirizes!) Twisted Sister videos 
and Back to the Future; and Culkin lip synching to a Black adult’s 
rapping voice while hip hop toddlers Another Bad Creation (“We 
ate cer-e-al/We played Nin-ten-do-o-o”) look on. It worked out for 
the best, as the Nirvana parody that replaced it as his lead single 
proved more timely and revived Al’s career. 

3 “You're Pitiful” (2006) This parody of James Blunt’s “You're 
Beautiful” was denied permission for inclusion on an album 
(apparently by the label, James, to be blunt, was cool with it) and 
decades later from a rarities compilation. But Al was making 
loose with the MP3s and this is downloadable everywhere and 
there’s an animated fan video with millions of views, making this 
likely his most heard obscure parody. 

4. AL TV Theme (1984) For his sporadically-aired MTV show Al 
recreated the network’s actual theme song utilizing only 
accordion and hand farts. This was never released commercially, 
but millions heard it. And all of them underappreciated this 
sublime masterpiece. 
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5. “We All Have Cellphones” (1999) This is a Michael Stipe 
cover, of sorts. At the cusp of the Millennium, Al revived AL TV, 
including the signature bit where he crafts questions and 
responses to clips of an existing celebrity interview to make it 
seem like they are having the craziest conversation! When 
“interviewing” the REM gem, Al proposes a collaboration in which 
he will put Stipe’s stream of conscious lyrics to music. The bald- 
headed baritone (or, at the least, the lowcut low tenor) “then” 
says, “We all have cell phones, c’mon. Let’s get real.” Al responds 
with an emotional melodic line reading (to non-present Stipe’s 
deadpan consternation). This seeming obscurity became a 
widespread inside joke with all Weirdheads, and in 2017 Al 
performed epic versions of the song with full orchestras on his 
“Strings Attached” tour. This is documented because the entirety 
of the attendees possessed mobile telephones, can you believe 
that? 


6. “Belvedere Cruising” (1976) Every Dementoid and 
Alficionado knows this ode to an uncool car is the first song Al got 
played on the Dr. Demento show, so amongst fans it is not 
officially obscure. Well, I guess it’s obscure as f-word, but 
Demento has played it as recently as Spring 2021, and it further 
bumped from the top bottom to the bottom bottom (and lost its 
street cred) when Al performed it in Jay Leno’s actual Plymouth 
Belvedere (though a ‘66, not the ’64 Al sung of, and also certainly 
not Leno’s actual car). 
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7. “Ball Car” (2000) A public flop in which Weird Al was 
invited/hired by the New York Mets to celebrate their 40t 
anniversary with a parody of Smash Mouth’s “All Star” (turned in 
Al’s inimitable way into a song about the baseball-shaped golf 
cart that brought the team’s pitchers from the bullpen to Shea 
Stadium’s mound). Perhaps if the team hadn’t stopped using the 
cart 14 years prior, and perhaps if the Mr. Met suit Al donned did 
not muffle such lyrics as, “Hey now, you're a ball car...” this might 
have been better received. 14 years later the Mets actual bullpen 
cart sold at Sotheby’s for $112,500. Hey now! 


8. “I’m In Luv Wit Da Skipper” (2005) Al decided that this 
parody of T-Pain’s “I’m ‘n Luv (Wit A Stripper’) should be left 
outta the Straight Outta Lynwood album so that he could instead 
parody a different hip hop song, resulting in “White & Nerdy,” 
which weirdly is his actual biggest hit ever, so good move. It also 
may have been bypassed because, while this ode to Gilligan’s 
longing for luv from his big buddy is impressively free of 
homophobia, it is unimpressively free of jokes. However, Al 
dressed up like Gilligan while performing this on tour, and “WA”Y 
in the iconic bucket bonnet and red longsleeve is a three-hour 
tour of joy in 90 seconds, which is enough to elevate this out of 
true obscurity. 

9. “Won’t Eat Prunes Again” (1980) This Who parody is 
unreleased but was performed live on Dr. Demento, and even if 
you've never heard it you know exactly what this sounds like and 
you are chuckling inside just thinking about it and obviously this 
is amazing and classic and legendary even though practically no 
one knows it. 


10. “School Cafeteria” (1979) Actually released (as a B-side to 
Al’s first single, 1979’s lo-fi version of “My Bologna,” which did 
not set the charts of fire, leading to a four-year wait before 
releasing an LP) The cafeteria’s ice cream sandwich of which he 


sings (without much regard for syllable symmetry or timing), is 
luke warm...like the jokes on this thing! 


11. “Pac-Man” (1982) This should not even qualify because this 
parody of The Beatles’ “Taxman” was actually released on the 
down low on a 1995 Dr. Demento Basement Tape fanclub CD-R 
and then legit released as a rarity on the 2017 accordion shaped 
15-disc box set, Squeeze Box. But the fact is that a Pac- 
Man/Beatles mashup in 1982 would have kept Thriller off the 
charts if George Harrison’s team didn’t cease-and-desist this song 
out of 20‘ Century existence, so it gets in on a technicality. 


TOP TEN MOST OBSCURE WEIRD AL SONGS 
1. “Week of Welcome” (1978) This is a flexi-disc from the 27 


annual WOW, an event greeting students of Cal Poly San Luis 
Obispo college. In 1979 Al created a brief intro for Cal Poly students, 
reading a dry list of information students need to know. As a student 
DJ at KCPR this script reading was a reasonable part of his duties. 
However for the 1980 version he was already established as “Weird 
Al” and was adding wacky and musical elements, while relaying the 
same boring info. But back in 1978 he does not host nor produce the 
record, he is an additional voice asking a question (or questions). 
“What if my roommate and I don’t get along,” he asks in a deep 
voice, “is it possible to make a change?” He may also be altering his 
voice to ask one or more other mundane questions. While not a song 
exactly there is classic rhythmic newsroom typewriter background 
noise, presumably from a sound effects record, making it marginally 
musical. This is so barely a song and so non-essential that, though it 
is theoretically more accessible (thousands of copies of this flexi may 
have been produced) than some of his truly lost or repressed or 
hidden tunes, this qualifies as an ultimate obscurity. 


2. “Pico and Repulsiva” (1973) Al helped arrange (but did not 
sing on) this twisted take on Dr. Demento’s theme, the 1947 
streets song “Pico and Sepulveda.” Looking for a more modern 
take (after suffering the loss of the tape cart that contained the 
recording), the Doctor held a contest in 1973 for a 
remake/original theme song, and Al’s entry lost (perhaps arriving 
too late for consideration) and was never played on the air. Then 
the tape was lost so will never be played on the air, meaning 
likely only 5 or 6 people ever heard this. It was Al’s first 
submission to the show that would make him a star, so it is of 
historical significance (I found a dude online Zapruderishly 
analyzing a tape of a 70s Yankovic compatriot to determine if it 
had possibly been taped over an Al audio sketch of this tune). 
Also, 2™4 place went to Al’s future l-o-n-g time drummer John 
Schwartz, and tied for last place was The Roto Rooter Good Time 
Christmas Band, who would record a quirky take on the tune the 
following year that would become the actual Dr. Demento theme 
song for the next 48 years (and counting). 

3. Untitled (7?) Doo Wop Song (1989) The budget for Al’s film 
UHF was too tight to license lotsa music, so even for five-second 
of diegetic doo wop, playing quietly from a car radio, Al has his 
band handle harmonies. There’s little to listen to, but when doing 
so closely Al’s voice is pretty distinct. Perhaps more obscure is 
Al’s improvised singing over the Orion Pictures logo jingle to kick 
off his UHF DVD commentary. His lyrics mock the studio’s 
bankruptcy, a bankruptcy that his film did little to help avoid 
(though they held on for a decade after their Alpocalypse). 

4. “Ballad of Chuck and Diane” (1982) This ode to a Princess 
(who unbeknownst to Al was doomed to a tragic young death) 
and a Prince (whom I bet Al surmised was doomed to be outlived 
by his mother no matter how old he gets) was basically never 
heard, as the Weird One was asked by John Cougar to not parody 
“Jack & Diane” because JC was working on selling the rights to a 
movie based upon the song and didn’t want silliness to sour the 
(never-consummated) deal. Al revised and re-recorded this over 
the next year a few times, and eventually, in a transmogrification 


not unlike Johnny Cougar becoming John J. Mellencamp, the song 
became the middling album track “Buckingham Blues.” It sounds 
nothing like the catchy “Jack and Diane” and makes one wish 
early versions were not locked away. Little consolation is that I 
found a couple of unloved, obscure parodies using the exact same 
“Chuck & Diane” joke (both made years after Diana’s death), but a 
bit more consolation is that one of the parodists, Alvin Rhodes, 
has written not only a “Chuck & Diane,” but at least 1,000 more 
parodies, including “Bakin’ There At Quizno’s” and “Hymens are a 
Girls Best Friend,” and that total includes over 700 South Park- 
themed parody songs! Rhodes does not seem to have ever been 
played on Dr. Demento (though he’s seen the Doc at record stores 
a few times), but posts on something called amiright.com, a 
humor in music site that doesn’t discriminate against the 
unfunny. Al himself eventually parodied “J&D” with an 
intentionally (I hope) lame love song about Homer and Marge on 
a 2003 Simpsons episode. Al didn’t write the lyrics, but 
supposedly did rewrites, and the jokes in the end-credits reprise 
are much better, plus in 2014 he wrote a full-length, full- 


Simpsons-nerdout version for a Hollywood Bowl concert. 
TRG A 
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5. Sundance TV Local Cable Channel Number Pneumonic 
Device Rocker (2016) In 2016 “Weird Al” Yankovic became the 
third and final (one man) bandleader on the IFC cable channel’s 
Comedy Bang Bang TV show. While Al had been a guest alongside 
the previous bandleaders, and was an early and returning guest 
on the show’s podcast predecessor (inspiring host Scott 
Aukerman to create a “Weirder Scott” parodist persona, resulting 
in a biting parody of “Birthday Sex” called “Birthday Checks,” as 
well as “Halo” and “Hello,” respectively a parody of Lionel Richie’s 
“Hello” about angel hats and a parody of Beyoncé’s “Halo” about a 
popular greeting). While Al improvised many short, demented 
ditties to go in and out of commercial breaks for the program, 
those did not prove to be the obscurity high point of his IFC 
tenure. Being a loyal company man, Al put in the work when 
making a promo ad that year for IFC’s sister station, Sundance TV. 
He created a hard rocking tune to help viewers remember the 
number of the channel in their cable package, scream-singing 
“126” over and over in a 30-second manic faux-Metal earworm. 
Now here’s where it gets “Weird:” Each cable carrier in each 
market has a different channel number! So Al also recorded such 
classic songs as, “159,” “165,” “192,” “505,” “557,” “735,” “1798,” 
and the powerful, “7098.” I don’t know if this is all of them (or if I 
got any of the numbers wrong, some links are dead at this point), 
but I do know that there are a lot of markets, and that if some of 
these channel numbers tickle the eight thousands there are 
probably a lot of numbers. I also know that hardly anyone even 
knows this cable channel exists, and that an incomplete collection 


claiming to be all of these promos on YouTube has had only 300 
views in six years. Thusly, if I could determine which was the 
least popular cable carrier in the smallest market I would be able 
to identify one of the least listened to Al songs ever. But I would 
sooner freeze frame my way to death in a hail of Bolivian bullets 
than research the Sundance channel any more. BTW, as far as I 
know, Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid is the only project to 
feature both Ted Cassidy and Chloris Leachman. They shoulda 
done a sequel called “The Lurch and the Leach!” Instead they 
actually did a prequel with Tom Berenger and William “Greatest 
American Hero” Katt, the Newman and Redford of the 70s. 


6. “Turnips, Radicchio” (1992) The only recording of this 
parody of Autograph’s 1984 smash, “Turn Up the Radio” is from a 
rehearsal tape preserved by drummer John “Bermuda” Schwartz 
from 1992, shortly after Al became a vegetarian. Even if the 
source material hadn’t been so wilted by this late date, Al likely 
would have never released what seems to be an improvised goof 
with half-assed lyrics (“Turnips, radicchio/They’re in my salad, 
So give me some more’). 

7. “Take The L Out of Liver” (1984) This seven-seconds (the 
length, not the punk band)/nine words song was performed live 
as part of a food medley in 1984. Full lyric: “Take the ‘L’ out of 


‘Liver,’ and it’s ‘Iver.”” It’s a parody of The Motels’ "Take The L" 
(taken out of “Lover,” btw), a song that peaked at #36 solely on the 
strength of a powerful previous single, and thus was too obscure to hit 
as a punchline, unlike the iron-rich Talking Heads parody, “Take Me 
to the Liver,” a concert staple for years. 


8. “Let’s Go Crazy/Beverly Hillbillies*” (1989) According to 
interviews in Al zines and other sources, before committing to his 
“Money For Nothing/Beverly  Hillbillies*” single (which 
transposed Hillbillies lyrics with Dire Straits’ hit song’s music), Al 
planned to use this Prince smash from Purple Rain, and he 
certainly worked on it, as he’s quoted some of the original lyrics, 
that would have replaced Prince’s spoken intro to be about TV 
reruns (“network executives, I’m here to tell you there’s 
something else...residuals...so when you call up that bank in 
Beverly Hills...”). In his coffeehouse days he started singing Jed’s 
ballad to the tune of the Rolling Stones’ “Miss You,” but hoping for 
a less than decade-old ditty, he approached the Purple’s people 
and was told 2 Go 2 Hell. Al has said over the years that Prince 
didn’t like him much, but audio from a Lovesexy tour rehearsal 
belies this, as Prince is heard entertaining his troupe by musing, 
“Has anybody seen ‘Weird Al’ Yankovic do, ‘I’m fat:..It’s not ‘Bad,’ 
it’s ‘Fat.’ I didn’t like the first one, ‘Eat It,’ that’s just stupid (but) 
‘I’m so fat when I get my shoes shined | just have to take their 
word for it!” (band laughs uproariously) 

9. “Orgy Of My Own” (1981) This recording was rejected by Dr. 
Demento, never appearing on the radio, and Al-ologists believe it 
was only played once live. It remained legendary and mysterious 
for decades until found and uploaded on Youtube in 2012, then 
quickly removed. It reemerged on LostMediaWiki and has since 
successfully found its way back to the Web. Possibly the former 
obscurity of this onanistic odyssey should have remained, as it is 
an interminable near-four minutes long and has an un-Al-like 
narrative where a dump worker gets dumped so he buys beer 
and a Hustler then masturbates. 


10. Barnes & Barnes “Gumby Jaws Lament” (1978) This song 
both should and shouldn’t be so obscure. On the one hand it is 
funny-free Al playing dirge-like accordion while a man, in a 
cracking monotone, shares dreary, mundane, negative thoughts. 
But...this is the album with “Fish Heads;” Bill Mumy was a former 
Lost In Space star and Robert Haimer would go on to join America 
(the band, not the Republic); B&B was likely in the Top 3 of 
contemporary 20 Century Dr. Demento acts in terms of airplay; 
this album has been reissued multiple times (though likely 
tanking each time); and “Weird Al” has since sold 12 million 
albums. That said, combined YouTube views for this song are in 
the triple digits, and I’ve never heard of anyone digging this. It is 
growing on me. Like the phlegm growing in Haimer’s throat, and 
the sorrow growing in Al’s bellows. 

11. “Mr. Belvedere” (2021) Maybe this duet with Triumph the 
Insult Comic Dog isn’t particularly obscure, but it’s so good | can’t 
think of a better way to end this list. This (from Sketchfest’s 
virtual fundraiser) featured Robert Smigel’s smarmy canine 
singing poop-themed parodies to Al, and in the last minute they 
gloriously team up to send up Sia’s “Chandelier,” turning it into a 
tribute to the sitcom Mr. Belvedere, or more specifically, to the 
experience of blissfully watching ABC’s classic TGIF lineup. 
Clearly hearing Triumph’s cigar audibly hit the keyboard every 
time it drops from his jaw is hilarious. And obviously it’s 
satisfying having the circle complete itself by connecting the 
Belvedere themes of Al’s first song with what many assumed was 
(considering the previous month’s Capitol riot, COVID-19’s rapid 
spread, and natural disasters, ironically, snowballing due to 
global warming) Al’s last song. But to me the funniest part is Al 
lyrically referencing Family Matters playing after Mr. Belvedere on 
TGIF, when everyone knows Family Matters replaced Mr. 
Belvedere on TGIF in September 1989, bumping Belv to Saturdays 
for its ultimate season (and, yes, I know the series finale aired on 
a Sunday, duh!). Am I to believe that Alfred Matthew Yankovic is 
confusing Family Matters with Just the Ten of Us, like he can’t tell a 
12 year-old Jaleel “Urkel” White from a 13 year-old future 
WandaVision-ary Michael Shakman? Or am I supposed to believe 
(as I do!) that “Weird Al” is, once again, making a funny like no 
else before or after him. God Bless Weird Al! 
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Brian Pohsehn “My Phone Call with Weird Al” (2020) Brian 
tries to ask Al for permission to parody his song “Gump” as 
“Trump.” There’s a problem with the rights, because...no spoilers! 
Richard Cheese “I Melt With You” (2006) - Mr. Cheese asks Al 
to appear on his song, and Al says, no. On the song! 
Frankie Yankovic “Who Stole the Kishka (1995) After decades 
of explaining that he was of no relation to the elder accordion 
icon, Al and Frankie have musical relations! 
Crispin Glover “Untitled Bonus Track 1” (1988) Al plays 
accordion while Glover describes suffering and death! 
Michael Jackson “Liberian Girl” music video (1987) Not so 
much unknown as nearly undetectable, as Al plays accordion for 
approximately one second! 

PHABULOUS PHONEYS 
Bottom 10: “Ball Car” is bogus...and auction was actually 15 years after 
Al didn’t make that song. And 2000 was the Mets’ 38th anniversary. And, 
obviously, Al is imitable, thank you. Al covered “All Star’ on his last tour. 
Top 10: “Turnips, RaLJEcchio! 
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Welcome to the 
Wonderful 
World of 


It’s happened before and I hope it 
again before too long. The rest of the family 


has plans, and I’m home alone with some new 
music. I could be digging through a new stack 


of used records. I could be uploading 
overlooked CDs to my laptop. I could be 
building a new playlist. On the best nights I 
get distracted and forget to eat a real meal. 
Instead I end up devouring popcorn and 
nursing a couple of beers. I keep putting off 
dinner. Just one more song. Just one more 
record. Then I go further down the music 
wormhole, reading the liner notes, scouring 
the credits, reading online, and putting off 
anything that would take time to prepare and 
take me away from the “must hear” music of 
the moment—nutritional needs take a 
backseat to sonic sustenance. 


Tonight it’s a pair of Maison de Soul records 
from 1990, Zydeco Force and Jabo. I picked 
them up from my college radio station in the 
early ‘90s. They were sent to the host of the 
station’s blues show. He must have passed on 
them because the albums landed in the 
giveaway bin. I snagged them thinking, Cool, 
maybe someday I'll get into zydeco. 


2k 


“You authorized a transaction to Swallow 
Pbns., Inc. Money won’t leave your account 
until Swallow Pbns. Inc. processes your order.” 
- Paypal, 2/10/21 


I wanted money to leave my account, but I 
placed my order with Floyd’s Flat Time Music. 
I have no idea what “Swallow Pbns., Inc.” is. I 
really hope Floyd’s and Swallow are 
connected. 


28k 


The Maison de Soul records surface in the 
midst of an early quarantine closet cleaning. I 
was weeding through a box of “maybe 
someday” records and CDs. Most of them 
amount to clutter that is bound for someone 
else’s “maybe someday” bin. But Zydeco 
Force’s self-titled debut and Jabo’s Texas 
Prince of Zydeco by Jabo are wonderful. I can’t 
get enough of the accordion’s hypnotic push 
and pull. Outside of Louis Perez's work with 
Los Lobos, I’ve never taken to accordion 
seriously. It was always for kitsch or novelty. 
Lawrence Welk. Weird Al. The Schmenge 
Brothers from SCTV. 


But tonight the accordion hits me just right, 
and so do these records. Wave after wave 
after wave, there’s something like a subtle 
tidal force that coats each song and seeps to 
the roots of my psyche. On the one hand it 
acts like a stimulant, on the other it’s more 
like an anesthetic. 


28K 


As the songs spin and | refill the popcorn 
bowl, I try to read about Zydeco Force and 
listings on Discogs are skeletal. I should be 
able to find out some basic info about records 
this good and this old. We’ve had 30 years as a 
culture to catch up and document. Admittedly, 
I’m late to the party, but there should be more 
digital documentation. Then again, Zydeco 
Force and Jabo converts were probably 
having too much fun with the records to 
pause the party and slog through some screen 
time. 
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I can’t find much online about Maison de Soul, 
but the Zydeco Force and Jabo records also 
list contact information for Flat Town Music, 
which leads me to Floyd’s Record Store 
online. That’s where I find a section called 
“Last Call.” There are dozens of discounted 
CDs and 45s. And the 45s are $1 each. I scroll 
through several pages and find over nearly 
twenty Maison de Soul 45s, each listed for $1 
a piece. It’s too good to be true. 
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2/10/21 
Hello Floyd’s Record Shop, 


I just ordered a bunch of 7" singles from your 
online shop. I recently rediscovered a couple 
of old Maison de Soul releases (Jabo, Zydeco 
Force). I've had them for ages but never spent 
enough time with them...until now. 


I've been trying to find other releases of theirs 
and had no luck. Then I found your shop 
online. $1 per 7"??? It seems too good to be 
true! 


If it is true, thanks so much! Can't wait to dig 
into those songs. 


Mike 
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2/11/21 
Hi Mike, 


Yes, it’s true! We have them all in stock and I 
will ship them out today. 


I do want to explain the price. These records 
are best considered “new, old stock,” meaning 
they are “new” as in never been sold or 
played. However, they have been stored in a 
warehouse for decades, so some of the sleeves 
will show their age. 


Hope you enjoy your gems because once 
they’re gone, they’re gone! 


Best Wishes, 
-Paula 
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2/29/24 


The stack of “new, old” Maison de Soul 45s 
arrives, and the timing is perfect. Snow 
started falling in the early afternoon, so we 
were sent home early from school. Pulling 
into the driveway, I saw a package wrapped in 
a clear plastic bag and tied to the mailbox. I 
brushed off the snow and thanked the postal 
carrier for using the plastic bag (shushing my 
inner tree hugger). 


I still can’t find much information about the 
musicians who created this music, but the 
least I can do is my best to spread the good 
word, however late to the party I may be. 


Here are the Top 10 Maison de Soul 45s I was 
fortunate to find... 

1. Boozoo Chavis & His Magic Sounds 
“Zydeco Mardi Gras” b/w “Make It to Me” 
(45-1057, 19897) 

From what I can gather, Wilson “Boozoo” 
Chavis was in his mid-50s when he began 
releasing LPs in the ‘80s, though I think he 
had singles going back to the ‘60s. “Zydeco 
Mardi Gras” comes from 1990’s Zydeco Trail 
Ride, the cover of which shows Boozoo posing 
on horseback with his accordion. (Maison de 
Soul liked the image so much they used a 
black and white version on the back of the 
jacket.) I can’t make out the literal lyrics but 
everything’s implied by the title—it’s upbeat 
and accordion-fueled, a Mardi Gras 
celebration played with the warmth and 
intimacy of a small club show your local 

friend would guide you to. 


“Make It to Me” is from the 1989’s Zydeco 
Homebrew. | love the sentiment of the 
chorus—“Oh make it to me/I’ll make it to 
you.” It makes me think of finally getting some 
time with your sweetheart after wading 
through one of those long work weeks where 
you're around each other, but not really able 
to connect. 
2. Major Handy 
“Te Ni Nee Ni Nu” b/w “Keep On Walkin’” 

45-1053, 1989? 
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46-1063 
Produced by 
Johnny Palazzotta 
for PAL Productions 
IVPAG-45-5032-A) 
Baton Rouge LA. 


TE NI NEE NI NU 
(J, MOORE) 
MAJOR HANDY 


“Te Ni Nee Ni Nu’ is a Slim Harpo cover. I first 
heard it on Alex Chilton’s Feudalist Tarts EP, 
so I connected it to Memphis (where Chilton 
lived for many years and recorded his 
version). Major Handy’s accordion pushes the 
tempo a bit faster than Chilton’s version, 
while the bass and baritone sax push the funk. 
The whole thing bounces like a rubber ball, 
right off the brick wall and then single 
blacktop bounce before landing right in your 
eagerly awaiting mitts. 

The flipside is even better. I know the label 
says, “Keep On Walkin’”” but I keep hearing 
and singing “Keep On Workin’.” The inclusion 
of “non-stop” makes it pretty clear what he 
means, though. “Keep on walkin’ non-stop/ We. 
Are. Through.” It’s a joyous breakup song, 
devoid of bitterness. Or maybe this is a tale 
told from the night on the town before the 
bitterness kicks in. 

3. Olympia Brass Band 
“I’m Fat, That’s That!” b/w “My Toot Toot” 
(45-1028, 1985) 


I played the baritone horn in elementary 
school. I never took to the instrument because 
I couldn’t connect it to any familiar music. If 
only I’d heard anything approach the brassy 
brilliance of the Olympia Brass Band when I 
was a kid! On this single they are joined by a 
different singer for each track. Kuumba leads 
the way on “I’m Fat, That’s That.” The band 
swings through an_ irresistibly bluesy 
backdrop. The lyrics triggered a lot of 
uncertainty, though. Is this the sound of 
genuine self-acceptance or cheap novelty? At 
times it sounds like she’s rejecting the 
language of self-loathing. But then there are 
lines like this: “I’m on a sea food diet/And 
every time I see food and I want to eat it.” | 
don’t know. Is this an invitation to laugh with 
or at? 


The mic is passed to Milton Batiste for “My 
Toot Toot,” which is my favorite song in the 
stack. The song opens with an infectious 
snare and kick drum combo with hand claps 
on the two and four. Meanwhile, the sax, 
trumpet, trombone and tuba dance and dart 
yielding a web of polyrhythms. There’s so 
much beautifully coordinate movement you 
might not recognize the gist of the lyrics. “You 
can look at her much / But you better not 
touch / You're going to have yourself a case / 
I’m going to break your face. In short, he'll kick 
your can if you mess with Toot Toot and 
neither he more the band will break stride in 
the process. 

Rockin’ Sydney had a big hit with the original 
version. Which is weird because his version, a 
one-man band rendition with accordion and 
syrupy, synthesized drums, lays bare the off- 
kilter lyrics. (Note: I think Milton Batiste’s 
nephew is Jon Batiste whose We Are album is 
fantastic. Jon is also bandleader on Stephen 
Colbert's Late Show.) 


Flat Town Music 
BMI, Time: 2:47 


Arranged By: (VPAG-3446) 


Milton Batiste 


I'M FAT, THAT'S THAT! 


(V. J. Boulet) 


KUUMBA 


with the 
A OLYMPiA BRASS BAND 


4. Leo Thomas 
“She Was Doin’ Her Thing” b/w 
“The Bull Is in Town” 
(45-1063, 1989) 

These songs are intoxicating, perfect 
examples of how delightfully hypnotic the 
accordion can be. Partly because of the way 
Thomas  plays—mid-tempo, — uncluttered. 
Partly because of the way he writes. With 
both songs he sets aside the traditional song 
structure of alternating verses with choruses. 
Instead he vamps, locks into a groove that 
could go last all night, neither verse nor 
chorus. Both cuts are just over 3:30, but they 
could have kept going much longer. Maybe 
that’s why I keep going back. 

Going all night might be a strength for 
Thomas as a musician, but it’s a drawback for 
the character in “She Was Doin’ Her Thing.” 
He stays “out with the boys” and comes home 
at five in the morning to find the door is 
locked and his baby is mad. At least for a 
moment. Then it turns out she’s found other 
things to do while Thomas was out and about. 


She said, Well, you can go back and be with the 
boys, but right now I’m doing my thing 

In the background I could hear my baby, “Ooh 
aah, ooh ahh” 

I was mad as hell 


I went around the corner, I seen a pair of shoes, 
Size number 12 
I just saw another man in the house because | 
don’t wear no 12 
You go back and be with the boys because I’m 
doing my thing 
On the B-side, Thomas reconnects with an old 
flame. “There’s a whole lot of women in town 
tonight / They waiting for the bull / Don’t you 
worry, baby, the Bull is in town” and he’s here 
for you. “Pick out your dress” and let’s have a 
great time. Maybe this accounts for his 
whereabouts on the a-side. 
Leo Thomas claimed to be the only drummer 
to lead a zydeco band. Unfortunately, the only 
biographical information I could find was 
from his 2021 obituary. This seemed to 
happen with a lot of Maison de Soul musicians 
I was trying to learn about. They had to die or 
have a horrible house fire or some sort of 
tragedy before the mainstream media looked 
their way. 

5. Zydeco Brothers 

“Sugar Babe” b/w “Down East” 

(45-1050, 19897) 
It’s risky to put the genre of your choosing in 
your band’s name. You might be laying claim 
to more than you can muster (Blues 
Brothers). You might be painting yourself into 
a corner (Surf Punks). The Zydeco Brothers 
pull it off, though, living up to their name 
despite not being literal brothers. They were 
led by Lil Raymond and Wendell Foreman. 
“Sugar Babe” credits Raymond Bilbo on vocals 
and accordion. | think that’s Lil Raymond. It’s 
a good, straightforward pop song, admiring 
without leering. 
“Down East” is even better. The narrator is 
packing his clothes, getting his car and leaving 
Lake Charles, heading Down East for a girl 
who’s waiting for him. The first and third 
verses are in French Creole, while the second 
verse is in English. The bilingual lyrics give 
me the illusion of kind of understanding 
Creole. I appreciate being able to understand 
the English lyrics, but find it easier to lose 
myself in the music when they’re singing in 
Creole. 
“Down East” also features Miss Ann Goodly on 
accordion. The Zydeco Brothers returned the 
favor by backing Miss Ann on her 1990 debut 
album (also on Maison de Soul). According to 
the Louisiana Folklife Center, she taught 
herself to play accordion as a kid and is 
quoted as saying, “You have to have 
something in you to play this kind of music. 
You can't take lessons.” Miss Ann became a 
Born Again Christian and no longer performs 
regularly, but her album is among those I’ll be 
looking for. 

6. Clifton Chenier 
“Choo Choo Ch-Boogie” b/w “Road Runner” 

(45-1009, 1977) 
I haven’t been able to find a lot to read about 
zydeco, but nearly every time I do Clifton 
Chenier is cited as the “King of Zydeco,” the 
man who brought this zesty style to national 
prominence. Chenier emerged in the mid-‘50s 
recording for a bunch of different regional 
labels in Louisiana. Both of these songs come 
from the one album he recorded for Maison 


de Soul, 1977’s Boogie’n’ Zydeco. True to the 
album’s title, Chenier cuts a sizzling cover of 
Louis Jordan’s “Choo Choo Ch-Boogie” on the 
top side, his accordion a worthy trade for 
Jordan’s piano giving the song a different kind 
of jump. I was hoping the flipside, “Road 
Runner,” was a Bo Diddley cover. It’s no 
match for the a-side, but it’s a fine mid-tempo 
blues with Chenier doubling on harmonica. 
7. Buckwheat Zydeco 
“Take Me to the Mountain Top” 
(Pts 1 and 2) 
(45-1022, 1983) 
Parts one and two clock in at seven minutes. 
That’s fine for a jukebox single, but I imagine 
in a live setting Buckwheat and company 
could easily lean into this song and run longer 
with it. Not stretch it, just take more time. 
This is the kind of slow, intimate ballad that 
gives everyone—audience and band and bar 
staff—a chance to breathe for a few minutes 
before the band hits their final stretch of 
tunes for the night. “Take Me to the Mountain” 
is guided more by guitar with the horn section 
popping and _ punctuating. Buckwheat’s 
accordion is there, too, but this is more about 
his vocal prowess and stage presence. 
In hindsight, Buckwheat Zydeco, aka Stanley 
Dural, might be the first zydeco musician | 
ever heard. | remember seeing him on the 
David Letterman show in the ‘80s and ‘90s, 
and I always sensed that Dave genuinely dug 
Dural’s appearances. 
8. Sam Bros. Five 
“Be Honest With Me” b/w “Leon’s Zydeco” 
45-1056, 1989 


Cantent Music 
BMI, (4:12) 
Produced by 

Shelton Skerrett 

Greybeard Studios 

Lafayette, LA 


from Mds- 
CAS-1029 “Zydeco 
Brotherhood” 
(PAG. 584) 


BE HONEST WITH ME 


{L, Graham-F. Smith) 


SAM BROS. FIVE 


True to their moniker, there are five Sam 
brothers that started playing out as teenagers. 
According to the liner notes of their self-titled 
album from 1979, their father, Daddy “Good 
Rockin” Sam, grew tired of trying to hire 
other musicians to back him so he taught his 
sons figuring that would make it easier to 
secure a support band. While Good Rockin’ 
Sam does play on a couple of songs on that 
album, and he was still managing his sons in 
the late ‘80s, the spotlight is all theirs on these 
songs, both of which come from 1989’s Zydeco 
Brotherhood. The a-side is all right, but 
“Leon’s Zydeco” is the real treat here. It opens 
with punk fervor and_ *really _ sizzles 
throughout. Rodney Sam slams the tempo 
with a stream of steady eighth notes on the hi 
hat while his brothers take full advantage of 


the high energy, Leon’s accordion in the 


foreground, and Carl, Glen and Calvin 
churning along on_ guitar, bass and 
washboard. 


9. Rockin’ Tabby Thomas 
“Bad Luck and Trouble” b/w 

“I Can’t Hold Out” 

(45-1029, 1986) 
“Bad Luck” has the slow, steady sway of a 
Muddy Waters or Willie Dixon tune. Guitar, 
piano, harmonica and the painful ache of back 
luck. There’s a lot more jump to the flipside as 
the band shifts to mid-tempo and a 
Technicolor horn section make this the more 
memorable of the two songs. “Stop what 
you're doing and please come home.” You're 
working a day job and your partner’s working 
nights. “J can’t hold out.” There’s only so long a 
person can wait. 
Both songs come from Thomas’ 1986 album 
Blues Train. The album has a couple of great 
photos of the exterior of Tabby’s Blues Box, 
the club Thomas owned and operated in 
Baton Rouge from 1979 to 2004. 


10. Jabo 
“Little Bit” (vocal and instrumental) 
(45-1041, 1987) 

This isn’t Jabo’s best work, but it still makes 
the roster. Given how strong his album is, I 
was initially let down by this 45, which offers 
“Little Bit” with and without vocals. Then 
again, this single was released three years 
before the full-length. It’s a zydeco/disco 
hybrid. The gooey synthesizer masks Jabo’s 
accordion for most of the song, but his charm 
cuts through helped along by the uncredited 
women singing backing vocals and a funky 
bass line. “Little Bit” is another great example 
of how malleable zydeco is. 


Jabo remains a man of mystery. He only has 
two albums listed on Discogs. There’s Texas 
Prince of Zydeco from 1990 and then another 
27 years (!) before his next listed record, 
Zydeco Around Town (2017). This is a 
seemingly perfect example of a musician who 
lives beyond the limited scope of digital 
reality. 27 years between releases? Really? 
What else was happening in the meantime? 
Inquiring minds want to know! 


TEN SECOND 
INTERVIEWS 


by Gentleman John Battles 


LYDIA LUNCH 


| just wanted to tell you I like your 
work, a lot. 

Thanks sweetie. Now, if you'll excuse 
me, | have to go to the ladies' room 
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JOHN LEE HOOKER 


That was a great show, Mr. Hooker. 
Get me a light beer. 


(Illustration by Wm McCurtin) 


Jonathan Poletti 


Back in the 1980s, a fever for a doll swept the nation. 
Shopping malls became scenes of combat over the 
limited supplies. The Cabbage Patch Kids went on to 
become the #3 top selling toy line of all time, after Hot 
Wheels and Rubik’s Cube. I look up discussions over 
time. Daniel Acuff writes in a 2010 book, What Kids Buy 
and Why, that they were “weird or unnatural, even 
unattractive or ugly.” A book on toy psychology, 
Deconstructing Product Design, calls them an "oddly oversized 
mop of yarn-hair and hyperobese facial proportions." 


What was the appeal? The doll’s oddness, some suggest, 
invited a compassionate or maternal response. But I find 
myself looking at a graph of the fertility rate in the 
United States, wondering if it was coincidence that the 
Cabbage Patch Kids were amazingly popular at the time 
of the lowest rate of human reproductivity in the nation’s 
history. 


Total fertility rate in the United States from 1800 to 2020* 
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T think back on a culture adjusting to the Sexual 
Revolution, feminism and changing ideas of gender, 
family, contraception, abortion—as anxieties settled and 
resolved upon a doll. Their oddity wasn’t lessened by 
their creator: a young stocky, smiling bearded man from 
Georgia named Xavier Roberts, ever in his cowboy hat. 


The Cabbage Patch Kids were said to be unique, each 
different, in some slight way, and given names and 


The Secret Sex History of the Cabbage Patch Kids 


“adoption papers’. A 1984 book, Wiliam Hoffman's 
Fantasy: The Incredible Cabbage Patch Phenomenon, notes: 


"The fantasy of adoption, of course, naturally led 
children to ask their parents the names of the real mother 
and father of their Cabbage Patch Kids. The father was 
easy enough: the kindly Xavier Roberts. The name of the 
mother was often not so clear." 


Hoffman lays out a brief biography. From Cleveland, 
Georgia, Xavier was of Anglo-Scottish-Cherokee 
descent. His father died when he was five. His mother 
went to work in a textile factory. Eula Roberts was an 
expert quilter, and she taught her son this skill. 


Xavier is reported to have liked cooking. He tended to 
have female friends and pursue activities which read as 
feminine. Eula is quoted: "His older brothers didn't 
always think too much of what he was doing, but I did." 


He would have been considered short, a little over five 
feet tall. He’d recall that he grew up a loner. He loved 
Disney, and dreamed of being like Walt Disney himself. 
A 1985 newspaper profile notes that out of high school 
he'd "pile into a car with as many guys as would fit and 
drive down to Florida to spend the weekend in a $13-a- 
night motel, which was the farthest he ever went." 


He’d often call himself an "art student” with a focus on 
being a sculptor, but it appears he'd attended a Baptist 
junior college, Truett McConnell Junior College, and 
only for a few months. The school was known for its 
sports programs. A 1983 profile in The Guardian reported: 
“He quit junior college after eight months, went to work 
on an Indian reservation, and up to five years ago 
worked as a carpenter, making chicken coops." 


The 'sculptures' he'd made were—chicken coops? Xavier 
would also call his work at nearby Unicoi State Park an 
"internship" as a "crafts counselor." It might be that he 
was employed in the gift shop at a state park, elevating 
himself to manager by his evident sales skills. 


He’d often say that he came up with the dolls on his own, 
as “soft sculptures” he made as an art student, and sold in 
the gift shop. “God, they’re ugly!” he recalled people 
saying. But they sold. 


The truth was a long and bitter process. In October 1976 
he’d driven up to Berea, Kentucky to an arts festival held 
there, and met Martha Nelson (later Martha Nelson 

Thomas), a dollmaker who was selling her creations from 


a booth. Xavier would never speak of the scene, but 
Martha would—in court. 


Born in 1950, she was raised in Mayfield, Kentucky. 
Martha was a girl who just didn’t like to talk. She liked to 
make things, and this is how she communicated. She 
seems to have had the idea that if she made something 
that someone held, they’d hear what she was saying. She 
attended the Louisville School of Art—“because she was 
always making things and there seemed nothing else to 
do," writes Sarah Lansdell, the art critic for the Louisville 
newspaper, after an exhibit of Martha's sculptures in 
1974, 


Martha seems to have begun making ‘soft sculpture’ dolls 
in a folksy style in 1967. They were often portraits of real 
people, whimsical, curious, or just strange. In Mayfield, it 
had been a tough sell. "I don't think they're ready for it," 
Martha sighs. 


But a series of sculptures of strange infants, ‘soft 
sculptures’ made of cloth, stole the show. They were 
"strangely communicative," Lansdell writes. "They get to 
you." 


She circles back to examine them: "There is something 
quite compelling about these works, the 'babies' with 
their gnomelike faces like the old man and the infant in A 
Space Odyssey —mankind in a circle of time beginning life 
over again, and again." 


This is a reference one might not expect in a history of 
the Cabbage Patch Kids. At the end of 2001: A Space 
Odyssey, the Sci-Fi movie from 1968, a cosmic infant 
‘Starchild' hovers over the earth—apparently the spirit of 
the future. ’'m struck that the Cabbage Patch Kids were 
on the same cultural trajectory as Glam Rock, likewise 
deeply touched by the Starchild imagery and idea. 
Martha may have known the Starchild, as a physical 
object, was a doll—created by a young woman, the 
Hollywood painter and sculptress Liz Moore. 


For several years, Martha attempted to market a line of 
art dolls called the ‘Doll Baby’. She developed a whole 
concept in which the doll would be sold as a real child 
being adopted. She’d provide the birth certificate and a 
note from the doll in childlike script, as if written in its 
own voice, saying what it liked and felt. 


Martha had at one point a waiting list of purchasers. She 
held "family reunions" with buyers, doing repairs if 
they’d gotten scuffed up. Using them to support herself 
was always a challenge. She didn’t want to sell them. 
When she did talk, she’d convey—to the listener’s 
surprise—that she regarded the dolls as living beings. 


She had another art exhibition in June 1976. Sarah 
Lansdell came in to preview: "The majority of the works 
are the strange and wistful, hypnotic 'babies' on which 
Nelson's reputation rests." In a further review of the 
show, Lansdell writes: “From time to time Martha 
Nelson decides she won't make any more dolls. The 
feeling doesn't last and other dolls appear, creatures that 
seem intensely endowed with—well, intensity. They are 
funny, modest, sometimes dumb-looking, yet their 
presence demands, forces attention. They will not and 
cannot be ignored." 


Martha worked arts festivals, and so she met Xavier. In 
2015, the Vice media company released a short online 
documentary, The Secret History of Cabbage Patch Kids, 
which told Martha’s story. The part about Xavier and 
Martha ending their business relationship was narrated 
by Guy Mendes, a photographer who was identified as 
Martha’s friend. He says of Xavier: "He was 
overcharging for them and she took them back." 


There are different facts in an AP news story of 
December 7, 1983, reporting on the court case: "In 
March 1977, Ms. Nelson pulled her dolls out of the store 
because she thought he was charging too little for them." 


To think over her situation is to wonder if Martha had a 
problem. Her dolls were works of art, oddly expressive, 
intricate and beautiful. She loved them, and came to 
dread selling them. She was recalled to weep when they 


left her. But selling them was her livelihood, and they 
were difficult to market and to price. Were they works of 
art, or dolls? Xavier seems to have priced them between 
$50 and $60. For a doll in a gift shop in a park, that was 
a lot. 


Martha had been charging between $95 and $150. She 
was becoming less committed to even making them. With 
her future husband, Tucker Thomas, in view, she could 
be a stay-at-home wife and mother, and occasional artist. 
She wrote to her star salesman, firing him. As later 
reported in a court filing, Xavier wrote back that he 
would "carry your type of dolls, either made by you or by 
somebody else." 


He asked his mother for help, it seems, in making a more 
marketable version of Martha’s doll. Omitting the part 
about Martha having provided an original model to 
copy, he tells the New York Times in 1983: "My mother 
showed me how to sew, to mould the fabric. It was like 
working with clay." 


He continued the story to the Washington Post the same 
year: "Everybody thought I was crazy, but I sold them at 
flea markets and craft fairs. First for $30 each—that's a 
lot of money. And then so many people wanted them— 
all over the Southeast, they'd follow me around. I had to 
go up to $50, $60, finally to $125. First I hired three 
school friends, girls, to help Mother and me make them." 


His company would later display his first doll: a woman 
in a red cowboy hat and a dress. The dolls, as they 
continued to be made, typically by his mother and a 
team of female friends, had the strangest effect on people. 
The "adopted" parents began to treat the doll like real 
children—taking them shopping, buying them new 
clothes and accessories. Xavier recalls in a 1980 profile: 
"I think it brings out the mothering instinct in people. It's 
like having a pet you don't have to take care of. You 
never feel alone when you have one. The babies usually 
take on the personalities of the people who own them." 


The problem of the missing mother continued to intrude, 
especially in regard to the birth certificate that 
accompanied each doll. A girl who was sometimes 
identified as Xavier’s girlfriend and sometimes as a fellow 
art student who was helping him was briefly assigned the 
role of ‘mother’. But she left, and an ancient folk belief 
surfaced as a solution: children were said to be born in 
the cabbage patch. A larger company took over making 
and distributing the re-designed 'Cabbage Patch Kids’. 


As Xavier rocketed to fame, interviewers probed the odd 
figure of this confirmed ‘bachelor’ who made dolls. Does 


he get a lot of marriage proposals? an interviewer asks in 
1980. "Yes, I guess I do," Xavier replies. 


Any girlfriend? "No, not a steady one." 


He’d purchased a mansion in Georgia, the parking lot 
full of cars, with jacuzzis ready—but when profiled 
publicly, it was ghostly. An empty estate tended, he notes, 
by his mother when he’s away. Xavier developed a store 
in Cleveland as Babyland General Hospital, where all 
could go and sce dolls born from a massive tree sculpture 
called Mother Cabbage, and ‘adopt’ one to take home. 


Martha continued making her Doll Babies, on occasion. 
She had another exhibit in 1979. Sarah Lansdell writes: 
"Martha Nelson's dolls, caricatures though they are, are 
shy, sly, lonely, obstreperous, and deeply human. They 
always strike one to the heart." But by 1981, Martha was 
a mother and homemaker. She's profiled in Craig Evan 
Royce's 1976 book Country Miles Are Longer Than City Miles. 
He reports: “Martha Nelson plans to be a child all her 
life, loves it, and has no intentions of ever growing up all 
the way." 


As Xavier’s dolls became well-known, word seems to 
have spread in the folk art community of a resemblance 
between Little People and Doll Babies. A doll maker in 
Tennessee started doing Little People knock-offs. Xavier 
sued for copyright infringement, and this man claimed in 
his defense that Martha had been the inventor. A judge 
in Atlanta examined the dolls made by Martha Nelson 
and Xavier Roberts, and found them "generally 
dissimilar in terms of facial expression, shape of the nose 
and the hands, and the type of eyes." 


Plus, Martha's dolls lacked, as the judge notes, that key 
feature of a Xavier Roberts doll: "a center seam creating 
buttocks; and a signed derriere." 


Martha had never copyrighted her dolls. One of 
Xavier's lawyers is quoted in later news reports: "At first, 
she didn't want money, and we were hard pressed to 
know what she wanted. She never would give us a dollar 
figure." 


Why hadn't she copyrighted them? She hadn't thought 
she needed to, she says: "There was no appropriate place 
to put a name on the dolls. I think they have my 
personality as my signature." 


Xavier's lawyer added: "She is an emotional person (who) 
cries about her 'babies'. She cried in depositions and in 
court." She seemed to them, he added, “a pain in the 
butt.” 


She sued for, a news report says, "$1 million in punitive 
damages and all the profits Roberts has made in selling 
them..." 


A woman who didn't talk was then made to do so in 
court, and to journalists. She explains in a 1982 interview 
that if the resemblance between the dolls was only in 
passing, the idea of presenting the doll as a real baby to 
be adopted was all her own. She says: "I worked and 
developed this idea and then he comes along and puts his 
name on it and passes it off as an original idea... I was 
displaying mine in cradles and...finding homes for them 
and these things he claims to have thought up himself." 


In a court filing she said the conflict was incapacitating to 
her: "When I am upset, I cannot work. And if I cannot 
work, I cannot pay my bills. I cannot live..." 


In another newspaper interview, she pounded her fists 
against her thighs, saying: "He's adopted my whole 
personality, and I have nothing." 


She was sad, she added, that dolls had to become 
involved as legal exhibits. "That is so unfair to this poor 
little doll that will not get a new life," she sighs. "I can't 
help getting upset about that." 


Xavier’s lawyer calls her "an artist with wounded feelings 
and a little bit of envy because she hasn't made the 
financial success out of the thing like Mr. Roberts has." 
Xavier was similarly dismissive: "I did not set out to nor 
did I copy the work of Ms. Martha Nelson." He was 
"inspired" by her work, he says, but: "If mine had been 
the same as her doll, she'd be where I am, and I'd be 
where she is." 


The dolls were becoming a phenomenon. But how to 
explain their appeal? A store manager is quoted in 1983: 
"When the dolls first came in, I thought, who would buy 
them? They're so ugly." 


Seeing the violence by shoppers, Martha blamed herself. 
“T feel somehow responsible for the riots, but there's 
nothing I can do about it," she says. And she adds: "I 
think if I hadn't made that first doll, it wouldn't be 
happening. It shouldn't be that way. There are too many 
people out there making these dolls." 


She likes the Cabbage Patch Kids, she says. They "say 
what I want to say, and I can't make that many," she 
adds. "They can sell it for a price I couldn't." 


She's not interested in producing more, she says. 


A settlement was offered. The amount wasn’t disclosed. 
"I'm satisfied with the agreement we reached," she says. 
"My babies get to come home." 


The Vice documentary didn't mention that, after getting 
the settlement, she launched a line of Cabbage Patch 
Kids knock-offs. A new, re-designed 'Doll Baby! by 
‘Martha Nelson Thomas’ was marketed in fabric stores, 
with a plastic head and cloth body to be assembled. 
"Can't find a Cabbage Patch doll?" as the newspaper ad 
read. "Make your own with the Original Doll Baby Doll 
Head." 


So often litigious with his copyists, Xavier never sued. 
Within a few years the Doll Baby faded away. 


As planetary icons, the Cabbage Patch Dolls were widely 
seen as genderless. Though sold as male or female, the 
difference was only in the hair, and ‘sex changes’ were 
easily done by a haircut. I search social media to find 
people reflecting back on them: "Who knew what gender 
those abominations were!" says a foe. Or a fan: "my 
gender is cabbage patch kid.” 


One mother recalls her very masculine son didn't have 
anything to do with such folly: "When my son was three 
years old, he was given a Cabbage Patch Kids doll as a 
present. This was in the early eighties, when unisex toys 
were becoming politically correct and trendy. He 
immediately got down on his hands and knees and drove 
it around the floor, making noises like a truck." 


Other boys could be fine with having even the 'girl' 
Cabbage Patch Kids, as the ordinary rules of sex 
assignments seemed to relax around them. To look at a 
series of photos and paintings of them done by Andy 
Warhol, if not the dolls themselves, is to see an image 
that was genderqueer, and yet not read as anything 
affrontive. They were just Cabbage Patch Kids, those 
strange beings everyone had to have. 


Xavier’s company developed a myth narrative around 
their origin. As a young boy Xavier was playing in the 
woods, it seems, when a flying bunny went by. He 
followed it, seeing it fly into a waterfall. Peeking his head 
through, Xavier found a magical valley where children 
were growing in a cabbage patch. In 1984, a T.V. 
cartoon, The Cabbage Patch Kids First Christmas, was made 
of this narrative, which now feels a bit creepy. A teenage 
boy having exclusive access to a world of small children? 


Throughout the 1980s, Xavier seemed on the edge of 
the closet. In 1985, a reporter for the Adlanta Constitution 
follows him around his new Atlanta luxury apartment. 
"He's proud of his pad and shows it off, scurrying from 
room to room, flipping switches that shut the drapes, 
raise and lower the coffee table, and send Madonna's 
"Material Girl' ringing through every room—even the 
shower. He points to a painting he did, a geometric 
abstract not yet up on the wall, and says it's an emotion 
painting.” 


Xavier is quoted: “My fame happened gradually. It 
wasn't wham, I'm a Madonna.” 


Even after Martha Nelson’s lawsuit was resolved, he kept 
up his old story. He was an art student, and sculpted the 
first dolls himself. He talks about why he quit school: "I 
decided I didn't want a degree and that I wanted to be an 
artist." 


His company expanded to other lines. There was some 
success with the ‘Furskins’, a line of teddy bears. To study 
the stylings of the Furskins, one might surmise the 
influence of the popular ‘bear’ style of gay culture. The 
shirt lifted up over the belly. The 'masculine! boots. Did 
the playroom of American children echo a gay bar? 


The Cabbage Patch Kids, likewise, can seem inflected 
with gay culture of the late 1970s. Xavier’s Little People 
dolls with their “hyper-obese” and masses of hair, can 
seem like drag images. I stare at one, and amid a pile-on 
of yellow yarn hair, I wonder if there is the general 
outline, in cloth, of Divine. 


And that detail of Xavier signing his name on the doll’s 
derierre—well that might be a bit naughty, in a gay style. 
Though kids loved it. As Sharon M. Scott notes in Toys 
and American Culture: "No matter how authentic they 
looked, children were sure to be disappointed if their new 
doll did not have a Xavier Roberts signature on its 
bottom." 


He talked up other projects, like a Cabbage Patch theme 
park. Or going back to art school. Even by the late 1980s 
it became rare to spot him. He's said to have spend long 
periods of time in other countries, Australia or 
England—aunrecognized, he says, when not wearing his 
cowboy hat. 


Martha continued making art. I pore through old 
newspaper archives for hints of the remarkable career of 
an artist whose aesthetic focused on tactility, holding the 
thing she had made. I think of the many children who 
held Cabbage Patch Kids believing that they had a 
friend, and that this did somehow transfer her spirit, or a 
message she had placed. 


For an exhibit in 1990 she wrote a statement, quoted in 
the newspaper: "I feel art should be enjoyed. It should 
not just be looked at or touched (maybe) but kissed, 
hugged, drooled on, slept with, confided in and loved." 
She died in 2013. If their relationship is sometimes 
framed as a conflict, or Xavier’s theft, each played a part, 
as mother and father, in birthing the future. 


Acidvomit! The Art of Sean Aarberg 
(Goblinko, 2019) Sean the Sean’s world 
of psychedelic D&D mondo metal 
garage trash Wacky Packages Zap 
comics Dr. Demento biker gang acid trip 
Satanic ritual bubblegum rat fink banned 
cartoon visual landmine fantasy horror 
sexploitation funk junk punk skunk slam 
dunks is where I want to live and die! 
The coffee table (or alternately, a 
shipping crate marked “coffee” that was 
actually used to import contraband 
ancient weapons across dangerous 
borders) monsterpiece covers his whole 
zine, comics, game making, blacklight 
poster/van art career, and no freak 
should be freaking without this on their 
freakshelf. 


Kip Addotta “Life In the Slaw Lane” 
(Rhino, 1986) Only if you were on Laff, 
a label releasing Richard Pryor 
answering machine messages as comedy 
albums, would it be considered going 
bigtime moving up to Rhino (to be on the 
level of your Little Stevie Weingolds and 
Wild Man Fischers). But this was a step 
up from the former _ fish-based 
funnyman, and the punnery on the 
veggie-tastic title track was almost as 
good as "Wet Dream," and_ the 
production (by longtime Poco member, 
Elton John sideman, and occasional 
“Weird Al’ keyboardist Kim Bullard) is 
the best production serving produce puns 
EVER. “Lettuce" enjoy this album. 


The Best of Simon & Kirby’s Mainline 
Comics edited by John Morrow 
(TwoMorrows) This hefty volume 
collects all of the work Jack Kirby and 
Joe Simon did collectively and 
individually for their own ill-fated 1950s 
Mainline publishing imprint (including 
the stuff that was printed by Charlton 
after they folded, and excluding the non- 
Kirby material done by other artists for 
the company). The bulk of this tells the 
tale of Bullseye, a trick shot/master 
archer Old West masked superhero 
with.an actual secret identity (his horse 
even has a costume). Crime, war, and the 
S&K-specialty of complicated adult 
relationship-exploring romance comics 
round out this coffee table crusher. What 
I find most amazing here is that the 
decade-long Marvel Age of Comics run 
that proved Kirby’s genius and influence 


really feels visually neutered when you 
look at what he did when he had his 
freedom before and after he largely 
created the “content” for the trillion 
dollar MCU. The wild looking stuff he 
did immediately upon leaving Marvel 
for the New Gods at DC (and upon his 
Marvel return, with the loopy Black 
Panther, Eternals, and Devil Dinosaur 
dreamscape visuals) is really evoked in 
some of the work he was doing in 
Bullseye, with wild faces, explosions, 
giant monsters, otherworldly Western 
landscapes, and ACTION ACTION 
ACTION ruling the day. My highest 
recommendation! 
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Boom Chicago, Halloween, Punk, New 
York, New York, Onzin, Ruimte, Toi 
Toi Toi Playlist zines (Quimbys) 
Visiting Burf Quimby’s Brooklyn 
imagining of Quimby’s Queer Store, the 
best zine shop in human history, allowed 
me to pick up this bushel of playlist 
zines, which are literally just lists ,in 100 
song chunks, of the music played in 
Quimbys. These are sublime! What is 
more the essence of a zine as someone 
telling you exactly what they think is 
cool (and what isn’t, a fan of pure 
Halloween frights, Burf rebuffs upbeat 
songs where monsters have a party). And 
who knows how to put a zine together 
with more aesthetic charm than a man 
who built his home with zine bricks? My 
fave is Onzin, a list of nonsense word 
songs, but all of these have been 
valuable, and they are public on Spotify 
if, unlike me, you don’t just get off 
reading song titles. 


Doris Duke “I’m A Loser,” Z.Z. Hill 
“The Brand New”, Sandra Phillips 


“Too Many People In One Bed,” Irma 
Thomas “In Between Tears,’ Wolf 
Moon (Alive, 2013) This bulk reissue 
project a decade ago by Alive presented 
some of the most fascinating early 70s- 
ish productions/concepts/triumphs of 
Swamp Dogg (Jerry Williams), who 
both deservedly and inexplicably found 
himself with a few sprinkles of clout and 
a few cubic tons of hustle. The Doris 
Duke album is a gem, a wronged 
woman’s tragic manifesto of weary 
surrender. Her deep, expressive voice 
makes Swamp’s words as powerful as 
they’ve ever been, and her delivery 
makes her sound like a female Swamp, 
singing the lyrics as he would, but with 
more tortured soulfulness. The most 
ambitious work here is the Z.Z. Hill 
album. Swamp went through some hotel 
room cash deal finagling to briefly get 
just enough studio time out of the Blues 
hitmaker, the last pure juke jointer to get 
real radio play for unmitigated Blues. 
And did Mr. Dogg try to get a hit single 
out of this brief window of golden 
opportunity? Of course not, Swamp 
wrote a Blues Opera with Gary Bonds. 
It’s actually more a musical than opera, 
as there are seamy, funny, weepy spoken 
scenes acted out. This is SO GOOD! The 
Phillips record is top notch Jerry, writing 
soulful love and heartbreak songs, and 
Phillips, never hit herself back in the 
day, but she became a successful stage 
actress later, and SD had her do a few 
dates pretending to be Duke when Doris 
went AWOL. Unlike Duke she does not 
mimic Swamp’s demos, and really has 

her own voice. The songs on the Irma 
Thomas album totally sound like 

Swamp’s compositions, but her 
magnificent voice elevates everything to 

another level. Had Williams been at 

Motown or Stax writing for All Stars he 

wouldn’ta had to wait for sample-era to 

make good money. But being that kind 

of company man probably ain’t his style. 

For example...probably the best 

illustration of who Swamp is and why he 

matters, and why he will always matter 

on the fringe and not on the Super Bowl 

halftime stage, is his 2013 liner notes to 

the stellar Wolf Moon soul/gospel/rock 

album, a magnificent collection of 

Swamp songs sung by a badass eccentric 

named alternately Little Tommy and 
Wolf Moon. While I appreciate the 

anecdote that Mrs. Dogg was angry as 

fuck to have to clean Wolf’s filthy 
clothes because he claimed his two-inch 
talons made it impossible for him to do 
chores, what makes the Swamp my dogg 
is his description of the chocolate 
cake/rib slab induced diarrhea he was 


suffering through while writing these 
liner notes. God bless this national 
treasure! 


Get Smart! “Oh Yeah No! 
(GetSmartMusic.com, 1987/2020) This 
is a set of lost late mid-80s recordings of 
these early-mid 80s Chicago-ish (really 
Lawrence, KS) pleasantly poppy post 
punkers. Chicago-ish as members hung 
out here, and were later in Dolly Varden, 
Honeybees, Twang Bang, and probably 
a buncha other groups, and they recorded 
with Albini. They had a few solid 
records, and were on the Enigma comp 
with the "Blind Man's Penis" song, and 
they had great guitar sounds and 
wonderful vocal play between the husky 
magic of Lisa's borderline-eerie singing 
and the cool-ly complimentary voice of 
Marcus. Call me Barbara Feldon, 
because I would give this a 99! 


How To Read Nancy by Paul Karasik & 
Mark Newgarden (Fantagraphics, 2017) 
This big-assed book takes a single Nancy 
strip from 1959, and not a particularly 
iconic one at that, and spends a good 
250+ pages breaking it down to the 
tiniest detail to explain just how 
powerful, determined, serious, 
considered, developed, innovative, 
visually masterful, medium conquering, 
and fucking funny Ernie Bushmiller 
was. Sure, there’s a few glorious cheats 
(a lavishly illustrated Bushmiller bio acts 
as the preface, and the many themes 
broken down in the analysis are explored 
more deeply in 150+ extra amazing 
comics that bring up the rear). If this was 
just an exercise in deep diving I would 
still love it, but at no point does the 
miniate and theory get boring, and even 
if you are a Sluggo when it comes to 
scholarship, you’d be in the corner 
dunce-capping it if you pass up this 
masterpiece. 


Hushdrops “The Static” (Pravda, 2021) 
There’s such a thing as “just good 
music.” It is hard to categorize what I 
assume are the final recordings of this 
local hero trio, fronted by the always 
smooth John San Juan, flavored by 
groovy bassist Jim Shapiro, and 
anchored by the mighty drummer Joe 
Camarillo, who left the scene for the 
great band in the sky sometime after this 
was recorded. To call this power pop or 
indie rock or grunge or Country rock or 
psyche is to be reductive (and correct). It 
is often too loose and rough-hewn to be 
as lush and catchy as these tracks 
undeniably are. It don’t get a lot gooder 
than this. 


in your mind: the infinite universe of 
yoko ono by Madeline Bocaro 
(Conceptual Books, 2020) This thick, 
yet airy, volume gives both a vivid and 
ethereally wispy portrait of an artist who 
has triumphed and suffered, sometimes 
famously loudly, but often with such 
quiet dignity that having a loving acolyte 
compile quotations, __ recollections, 
correspondence, and reverently 
analytical looks at visual and sonic 
works is incredibly valuable. Bocaro, 
whose impeccable taste and timing has 
had her meet and often befriend some of 
the greatest figures during the greatest 
periods of rock ‘n’ roll, has a relationship 
with Ono, though not a close one, and it 
would be fair to say (especially 
considering the pure love this book 
exudes) that Bocaro is truly and 
seriously a fan. That Ono would put trust 
in a superfan is something that has two 
sides to it. On the one, she has received 
so much unjust bile from rogues turning 
her name into a verb for band-ruining 
that she must appreciate such pure, 
sincere appreciation. On the other, no 
one has suffered the dark side of 
superfandom like One and her family. 
But the fact that this innovative, 
experimental, special volume draws as 
much inspiration from Ono’s boundary- 
free artwork as it does from a fanclub 
vibe makes it feel like this a perfect way 
to honor one of the greats. 


Kent State by Derf Backderf (Abrams 
ComicsArts, 2020) This book is 
ridiculously good. While it doesn't have 
the jawdropping personal insight to go 
along with the research of Derf "Jeffrey 
Dahmer Fan Club - Charter Member" 
Backderf's Dahmer book, the artwork 
and design is so elevated that it more 


than makes up for it. This is a 
complicated, multifaceted, terrible, 
inevitable story and a profound, fantastic 
way to tell it is in comics form, utilizing 
the medium's strengths to give voice and 
humanity to multiple fascinating figures. 
Again, the drawings, especially 
depicting the moments before and during 
the violent climax, are I good. This was 
my favorite GN of 2020. 


Krayolas “Savage Young Krayolas,” 
“Happy Go Lucky” (Box, 2020/2022) I 
only have a glancing familiarity with 
these four decade-strong Lone Star local 
legends, but I always figured Texas is 
pretty fucking big, so I never write off 
bands from there...they could be 
monumental without me knowing jack 
about them. According to the boss beats 
on “Savage,” an archival release, this 
band was monumentally talented. 
Broken up into two parts, the first 
collects recordings that should have been 
released as the meat of a 1980 album that 
would have put them on one of those 
maps that features 49 other states. These 
are gorgeous rocking power-ish pop 
New Wave recordings by a band that 
apparently at the time wore space suits. 
The most punky/rockabilly song of the 
set is called "Roadrunner" (no relation) 
and and a boss, slinky Kinks tune lets 
you know what kind of covers band they 
were (as they tried to sneak their 
originals into the set). The rest of this 
release features an eclectic collection of 
pristinely recorded diverse songs they 
did in the late 70s. "Gator Gator" is a 
60s-ish party pop tune with B52s-style 
vocals and Tex-Mex seasoning. "All I 
Do Is Try" is a full on Fabs-clone 
shoulda-been hit that would make Dave 
Edmonds jealous. "Alamo Dragway" is a 
savage and youthful drag/surf 
instrumental. The second archival 
release, “Happy Go Lucky,” is an 
expanded reissue, of sorts, of their 1982 
release, the then-unfortunately titled 
“Kolored Music.” With a more palatable 
title, better artwork, a new sequence, 
additional tracks, and remastering, even 
if I had been hip enough to have heard of 
this before, the reissue would be a must 
have. It is genuinely dissicult to fathom 
this wasn’t one of the biggest bands in 
the retro-tinged underground, as their 
straight up Beatles, Nick Lowe, and even 
Simon & Garfunkel vibes are so precise, 
catchy, and joyful that it is hard to 
believe the words ““You’re Not My Girl” 
was not scrawled in ballpoint on the j- 
card of every Power Pop Pop Pop’s 
mixtape for decades following (“Don’t 
Give Up Hope” would be on mixtapes 


shared by young would-be lovers to their 
teen crushes). This album had some 
brass added, courtesy of the West Side 
Horns, and it has less of the Motown 
vibe than they probably wanted and 
more of a low-key Reno lounge/Uptown 
vibe that is just fun. So basically, they 
could do it all, and apparently did, and 
while we all should have been at the 
parties they played in the cusp of 
Carter/Reagan, now at least we can 
pretend we were there! 


Lorna Donley & The Veil “Time 
Stands Still (Dim Dim Dak, 2021) 
Donley is best known, in a generous 
sense of that phrase, for the amazing 
Chicago 80s art rock/darkwave act DA! 
The heroes who found these recordings 
of Donley's later rock act are hyping this 
as the greatest lost band of all time, 
which is a stretch. As a local who sees 
bands, what this sounds like is a local 
band that is better than most of the pack 
and should rise, if meritocracy was 
actually a thing, but not so magical that 
success is inevitable, or even likely. 
Donley was charismatic, her voice was 
strong and distinct, and working with 
David Thomas (also of DA!) she was 
able to create hooky, memorable songs. 
On spookier tinged (in goth vibe, not 
lyrics) tunes like "A.C. Radio" one can 
hear what this could have been if they 
became a thing that was a thing. But 
most of the tracks here have surprisingly 
unsurprising mainstream rock 
ambitions, a balance between "College 
Rock" (the precursor of "Alternative" 
that took the edges off the underground 
aspects of indie music) and regular bar 
rock. Not bar rock as in Thirsty Whale 
cover bands, but as in a surprisingly 
good Wednesday band at Avalon. The 
songs on here are catchy, intriguing, and 
if this was your friend's band you would 
be rooting for their success, and it would 
not be unfathomable. Bottom Line: You 
likely will listen to this a hundred 
times, so it will be a great value to grab 


a copy. 


The Love Witch (Anna_ Biller 
Productions, 2016) The Love Witch is a 
masterful film that gorgeously 
recreates the look and energy of an 
Italian 1960s sexploitation horror film, 
while playing the male gaze against a 
feminist eye cast upon conceptions of 
love and sex. This hypnotic film does all 
that good/bad stuff with a viciously 
funny sense of humor. There is a 
feminine hygiene callback bit that is as 
funny as the best joke in a Mel Brooks 
film, with better timing. This movie 


looks so good and is so successfully sexy 
and weird and satirical that it is hard to 
categorize, impossible to forget, and 
certainly should be a really famous 
movie that everyone watches over and 
over forever. 


Marie Severin- The Mirthful Mistress 
of Comics by Aaron Dultan and Dewey 
Cassell (TwoMorrows, 2012) Marie 
Severin is one of the most interesting 
figures in comics history, but she is also 
might be one of the greatest comic book 
artists of all time. One can make a strong 
case that we don't know if the latter 
declaration is true because of sexism. 
But it is also possible that her other 
talents kept her from that fate; and/or 
that she made a more secure living not 
going that path; or even that she just 
didn't want to do it. Unfortunately, we do 
not know the truth after reading this 
book, but considering the resources 
available, we are fortunate Cassell and 
Sultan dedicated themselves to give us 
even this much. Like all TwoMorrows 
publications, reprints of rare, wonderful 
artwork makes this book a genuine 
treasure. Unfortunately, like many 
(certainly not all) of TwoMorrows' 
books, this isn't really a book, more like 
a squarebound fanzine, and a lot of this 
is transcribed interviews with figures 
who had varying levels of familiarity 
with Marie's work, plus some reprinted 
archival interviews, and a_ chapter 
structure that arranges interviews and 
short blurbs and artwork into categories. 
What we do learn about is the path of her 
fascinating career. As sister to the great 
(greatest?) Western comics artist 
and Cracked king John Severin, Marie 
was introduced into the industry and 
became a colorist for the legendary EC 
horror, war, and humor books (including 
the original run of MAD). Her dynamic 
artistic talent meant that the colors deftly 
enhanced the  frights, _ intrigue, 
excitement, and laughs, but when an 
anti-comics crusade led 
to MAD becoming a black & white 
magazine she no longer had a role at the 
publisher (more on that later). She ended 
up with Marvel where her value, if not 
necessarily her talents, were recognized. 
Marie had an amazing design sense, was 
a remarkable caricaturist, was incredibly 
funny, worked quickly and very hard, 
and was a good teammate. She was on 
staff, coloring or overseeing others 
doing the coloring, but also made last 
minute corrections, did the artwork for 
house ads, special projects, and fan club 
material (she is credited here as the artist 
for the delightfully infamous Hulk 


sweatshirt where he is pulling the toy 
ducky on the back of the shirt), and could 
be relied on for pretty much anything 
visual needed at the company. She did do 
several runs of full issues on major 
comics in between other artists, had her 
own comic briefly (Beware! The Claws 
of the Cat), paired with her brother for 
the sublime Kull series, and most 
prominently, had a run where she was 
the signature cover artist across almost 
all titles (Gil Kane and Jack Kirby both 
had long stretches where they did most 
of the covers across titles as well, it was 
a thing they did back then). This was 
because she genuinely, innately knew 
how to design a perfect, dynamic comic 
book cover. This was an incredible skill, 
and what I did not know before I read 
this book was that she also for a long 
while designed nearly every Marvel 
cover, drawing out loose, gorgeous 
preliminary covers for other artists to 
follo. She was truly one of the masters of 
superhero cover art (Kirby fans are 
familiar with a solid Kirby Thor cover 
that was rejected and replaced with a 
brilliant Severin cover of a sword- 
yielding Loki lording over a supplicant 
Thunder God...Loki's sneering face on 
that cover is a high point in Marvel art 
history). So, should she have been given 
more chances to be the lead artist on 
Marvel books in the 60s and 70s, and did 
sexism hold her back? Clearly there was 
sexism, but drawing comics was a 
thankless, low paying job with little 
security. Even the greats at Marvel, Jack 
Kirby especially, were freelancers on the 
hustle. Did being a staffer provide a 
better, or at least a more secure, living? 
It is unclear from this book what the 
financial stakes were. Also, was her wide 
range of talents too valuable to lose by 
making her a full time penciler? Perhaps 
there was no path at Marvel that would 
have brought her more security and 
riches. However, as is the case so 
frequently in TwoMorrows publications, 
the most knowledgeable, insightful input 
comes from Mark Evanier, who 
speculates that her natural humor and 
incredible caricaturing (frequently used 
primarily for office morale, as her 
coworkers valued the cartoons she made 
of them, even the ones that were truth- 
tellingly critical) meant that EC should 
have hired her back to work at MAD. 
They knew her and knew what she could 
do and were seemingly unable to 
conceive of a woman being a valuable 
part of the Usual Gang of 
Idiots. MAD was second only 
to Playboy in pay rate, and Marie could 
have really done well if she was doing 


movie parodies and article illustrations 
for them. Marvel created a few short- 
lived comics that applied the early 50s 
comic book MAD approach to toothless 
parodies of Marvel characters or current 
pop culture (Not Brand Ecch, Spoof, 
Arrgh!), and that became Marie's 
signature work for the company. When 
Marvel didCrazy, their knockoff 
of MAD magazine in the 70s and 80s, 
she did great work, but the pay was 
miserable. Though she held Marvel 
together during some of its most 
important eras, maybe her glory could 
have came elsewhere. Or maybe she 
wouldn't have wanted to do that. I don't 
know from reading this book, which 
interviews her without getting at a lot of 
insights, and does not pretend to be a 
deeply analytic, research-intensive 
biography that is in a position to make 
any kind of bold statements or 
hypothesis (Evanier's theory is an 
outlier). Her legacy deserves more 
(maybe a coffee table collection of her 
cover breakdowns?) but it is great that 
we even got this, and I'm grateful the 
author and publisher got the ball on 
Marie studies rolling. 


Old Style by Dmitri Samarov (Pictures 
& Blather, 2021) This series of tavern- 
based vignettes and character studies and 
fucked up scenes with dim _ lights 
illuminating the unifying magic of a 
certain late night hour and level of 
inebriation where rich and poor, hipster 
and regular guy, old and young, all show 
their asses (sometimes literally). But 
unlike Dmitri's collections of cab 
driving vignettes and character studies 
and fucked up scenes with dim lights 
illuminating the unifying magic of a 
certain late night hour and level of 
inebriation where rich and poor, hipster 
and regular guy, old and young, all show 
their asses (sometimes literally), this is a 
novel. Because names have been 
minutely changed, and Dmitri is a 
“character,” not the real himself. And it 
is great. Is there an opposite of FOMO 
called something like GAFIWT (Glad 
As Fuck I Wasn't There), because 
reading about these bar shifts I 
am not envious. But I am intrigued. This 
is not romanticized or heroic like 
Bukowski (mainly because "Dmitri" is 
rarely interested in sinking to the depths 
of his cohort) but it's not the opposite of 
that either. And as an object this 
beautiful, generously illustrated book, is 
the perfect size and shape and you can 
take it anywhere. Even rehab! 


Sloks “A Knife In Your Hand” (Voodoo 
Rhythm, 2021) SI-ROCKS! Ominous 
Euro-punk featuring a vocalist whose 
Lena Lovich-meets-a creaking haunted 
house hinge vocals makes me tingle. 
Heavy as a full-sized lead elephant 
dropped on your private elephant parts! 


Stoogemania (Atlantic Entertainment, 
1986) This bizarre film came to my 
attention when I looked into the career of 
Josh Mostel (son of comedy legend 
Zero) whose role as an educator with a 
dark secret is a highlight of Billy 
Madison. 1 was further intrigued upon 
learning that the obscure film featured 
Mousie Garner, an actual Stooge, of 
sorts (the Three Stooges have a long, 
complicated pre-and-post classic shorts- 
era history). I was certainly not 
disappointed upon finding the film, but it 
would be accurate, and appropriate, to 
say I was decidedly dumbfounded. The 
premise is that Howard (Mostel) is 
afflicted with a disorder called 
Stoogemania, which causes him to 
experience and manifest actual Stooges 
scenes (which we see, all from public 
domain Stooges shorts) which result in 
his life being plagued/blessed by surreal 
slapstick (including a popcorn tsunami 
and a human Frogger street crossing 
sequence). His romance with a gal that 
finds him a hoot (played by Melanie 
Chartoff of Fridays) and the quest for 
approval by her haughty, though just shy 
of dowager-level, mom (and dad), lead 
him to try to conquer his affliction. He 
ends up in a_ very _ specific 
ghetto/funhouse/arcade awash in Stooge 
impersonators whose violence seems at 
least as dire as it is funny, all leading to 


his being institutionalized in a de- 
Stooge-ifying rehab hospital where the 
medical staff (Sid Casesar is the 
diagnosing doc, Victoria Jackson is the 
off kilter nurse (her performance invokes 
work harassment videos, nurse porn, and 
that Marvel Alice Cooper mental 
hospital comic book). Does it culminate 
in a wild, chaotic pie fight? Maybe, I 
can't really trust my senses as far as what 
I saw, this movie makes you feel like you 
have a disorder. But let me be perfectly 
clear: this is a positive review and 
throwing pies in Stoogemaniacal joy has 
norelationship tothrowing rotten 
tomatoes. 


Sun Ra’s Chicago: Afrofuturism and 
the City by William Sites (University of 
Chicago Press, 2020) The Sun Ra 
discography is so vast, diverse, and 
invigorating that very little compares to 
the joys and challenges and inspiration 
of diving deep into this sometimes 
cacophonous, sometimes comic, and 
always commanding catalogue. But I 
have come to discover that there are now 
dozens of books by and about the 
Arkestra inhabitants, some being 
amateurish novels, some collections of 
Sonny’s poetry, and some so scholarly as 
to amaze almost as much as a lesser Sun 
soundscape. This is one of my favorites 
because it is literally about placing Mr. 
Ra in very specific addresses and 
scenarios in my city. For a South Sider 
reading this it really brings the past to 
life. Probably the best part of this is not 
geographic, or even reality-based, but 
rather an exploration of the 
conspiratorial broadsheets distributed 
and read by Ra and his cohort. Reading 
obsessive esoterica that tells truth and 
makes little sense, kook commandments 
and academic jazz studies are not distant 
relatives. 


Milt Trenier “The Mighty Air Jordan” 
(Lake Records, 1988) Late 80s, you 
leave Chicago Stadium after watching 
Jordan dunk over Ehlo,, then head over 
for a nightcap at Milt Trenier’s, where 
you sit near sit Bernie Mac’s booth as 
Frank D’rone croons and the jump blues 
legend himself holds court with tales of 
the Treniers’ Vegas heyday. So there 
actually existing a real life a Milt novelty 
45 where he praises Mighty, Mighty Air 
Jordan to a bubblegum blues beat is like 
a time capsule dream come true. Chicago 
over everybody! 


(Spot illustrations by The Slow Poisoner) 
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